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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Not  Strictly  Personal! 

October  Ist  ushered  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the 
writer's  connection  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  years  of  service 
to  this  trade  and  we  believe  they  have  been  resultful 
as  well  as  interesting. 

They  have  witnessed  the  steady  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Association  to  a  point  which,  if 
much  still  is  left  to  be  achieved,  at  least  is  an  earnest 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  through  continued  co¬ 
operation  of  retail  merchants. 

These  years  have  promoted,  as  the  earlier  past 
never  did,  the  development  of  a  group  consciousness, 
a  sympathetic  understanding  and  a  willingness  to 
share  much  for  the  common  good. 

That  was  inevitable. 

As  citizens  and  merchants  we  learned  from  the 
difficulties  which  grew  out  of  the  war  that  our  prob¬ 
lems  were  common  problems  and  that  only  through 
joint  action  could  they  be  solved. 

This  Association  has  provided  an  agency  through 
which  retailers  could  work  together  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  we  find  not  merely  a  group  of  principals 
speaking  vague  words  of  goodwill  to  each  other  but, 
what  is  infinitely  more  important,  their  executives 
in  all  lines  working  together,  sharing  information, 
contributing  to  the  common  good. 

As  evidence  we  submit  merely  a  list  of  names; 
The  Controllers*  Congress 
The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
The  Store  Managers*  Division 
The  Merchandise  Managers*  Group 
The  Personnel  Group 


The  Retail  Delivery  Association 

The  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

The  lmpi}rt  Managers*  Group 

Could  one  ask  for  more  expressive  proof  of  the 
growth  of  cooperative  effort  in  this  trade  than  the 
mere  conning  of  these  group  names? 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  such  joint  labor  for  the 
common  good. 

.4nd  achievement? 

The  record  is  continuous. 

It  should  be  engraved  on  your  memory. 

Perhaps  you'll  stop  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  great  trade  of  ours  would 
be  the  poorer  if  you  and  your  fellow  merchants  had 
not  cooperated  through  these  years. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  worth  while. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  sounds  a  bit  as  though  we 
expected  members  to  be  grateful  to  the  Association? 

Not  at  all!  They  are  themselves  the  Association 
and  we  never  bother  to  thank  ouselves  for  something 
we  have  done  for  ourselves. 

To  say,  “I  am  grateful  to  myseir',  would  sound 
foolish. 

We  do  think,  however,  that  merchants  should  rec¬ 
ognize  with  gratification  their  own  wisdom  in  build¬ 
ing  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  the 
important  place  it  notv  fills  as  the  sponsor,  advisor 
and  agency  of  cooperation  for  our  trade. 

W  e  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  not  only  that  it  has 
been  wise  to  build  as  we  have  built  but  that  wisdom 
also  prompts  that  we  build  much  further  and  more 
substantially  along  the  lines  of  group  effort. 

That  is  why  we  come  to  you  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Decennial  Year  of  ours  and  ask  for  your  100  per¬ 
cent  cooperation  in  making  this  next  year  the  best 
the  Association  ever  has  known. 

That  it  is  egotistical  for  the  writer  to  assume  that 
members  may  be  willing  to  work  more  whole-heart¬ 
edly  for  the  organization  in  recognition  that  this  year 
will  round  out  a  decade  of  personal  service  to  the 
trade  we  freely  admit  but  we  are  asking  your  help 
for  the  organization  itself. 

*  *  *  *  « 

The  Association  needs  more  members. 

Conscientious  effort  by  our  members  themselves 
would  bring  into  our  ranks  every  store  that  is  worthy 
of  the  distinction  of  membership. 

Will  you  make  it  a  point  to  ask  every  reputable 
retailer  with  whom  you  have  contact — ^“Are  you  a 
member  of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion?” 

If  he  is  not  tell  him  why  he  should  be. 

Then  send  us  his  name. 

We  will  follow  up  your  effort  promptly. 

Really,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  an  Association 
which  benefits  all  stores  should  be  supported  only  by 
some. 

You  can  change  that — if  you  will! 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Association  needs  more  ample  finances  so  that 
we  can  serve  you  better. 

We  face  a  constant  struggle  to  balance  our  budget. 
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You  ean  help  us  there  by  taking  conscientious  care 
to  gee  that  your  store  is  paying  its  full  membership 
dues  according  to  the  official  classification. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  its  members 
want  to  pay  their  just  share  of  the  organization's 
cost — 

— and  we  are  sure  they  do, — 

— but  sometimes  they  fail  to  report  their  current 
lales  volume  and  we  carry  them  on  our  books  at 
smaller  fees  than  they  should  pay. 

If  Tien  you  read  this,  look  up  at  once  the  amount 
of  dues  your  store  is  paying  and  see  if  it  is  correct 
for  your  volume. 

Our  dues  in  even  the  largest  classes  are  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Divide  your  dues  over  the  300  business  days  of  the 
Tear  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  ever  bought  any 
cheaper  and  more  effective  insurance  against  trouble 
combined  with  the  active  service  of  a  dozen  or  more 
expert  specialists  who  are  at  your  command. 

Many  members  of  the  Association  seem  to  delight 
in  paying  their  dues  and  cheerfully  and  voluntarily 
raise  their  classification  as  their  volume  increases. 

If  every  member  would  check  his  dues  classifica¬ 
tion  and  be  sure  he  was  up  to  schedule  the  result 
would  be  to  solve  our  immediate  budget  problems. 

Will  you  belp  us  in  this  way? 

It  just  needs  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  obligation 
you  have  already  assumed. 

Thank  you! 

*  •  *  »  « 

The  Association  should  have  more  ample  funds. 

Think,  here  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  trades  in  the  entire  field  of  business. 

The  aggregate  sales  volume  of  our  member  stores 
alone  probably  will  run  close  to  three  biUions. 

.h  great  trade. 

U  ith  a  tremendous  good  will  at  the  mercy  of  a 
thousand  possibilities  of  misunderstanding. 

A  great  trade — rich  in  individual  opportunity  and 
in  potentialities  of  public  influence  as  well  as  service. 

Billions  of  sales,  hundreds  of  millions  of  invest¬ 
ment,  claiming  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women — 

— and  yet  as  helpless  to  defend  itself  without  organ¬ 
ization  as  the  pulpy  body  of  a  disjointed  bi-valve 
mollusk. 

^  e  could  teU  you  of  other  trades  much  smaller  and 
infinitely  poorer  than  ours  which  have  raised  and 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  protect  their  own 
goodwill  and  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Nor  is  that  all,  because  these  expenditures  by  other 
trades  frequently  menace  the  good  will  of  our  own. 

^hat  a  splendid  investment  it  would  be  for  tbis 
great  trade  of  ours  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  be  spent  to  make  tbe  retail  dry 
goods  business  of  this  country  better  understood  by 
the  general  public  and  by  all  those  other  factors  in 
the  complex  structure  of  business  upon  whose  good 
:  'nil  we  are  more  dependent  than  we  know. 

Figured  against  three  billions  of  sales  a  million 
dollars  a  year  would  represent  only  l/30th  of  one 
percent. 


A  modest  expenditure  in  goodwiU  and  yet  what 
great  results  could  be  accomplished! 

The  Association  should  have  more  ample  funds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  greatly  this  trade 
needs  a  well-equipped  testing  laboratory? 

Think  what  we  could  do  if  we  had  the  facilities  to 
analyze  and  test  all  sorts  of  merchandise  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  our  members. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  books  of  this  year  which  has 
had  a  great  circulation  among  consumers  was  the 
Chase  and  Schlink  book  ‘^Your  Money's  Worth".  If 
you  have  read  it  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
If  you  haven't  read  it,  get  it  at  once  and  read  it. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers,  through  this 
book,  have  been  enlightened  concerning  the  kinds  of 
merchandise  they  are  buying. 

Without  some  follow  up  on  the  part  of  the  retailer, 
these  consumers  are  bound  to  feel  that  retailers  are 
linked  with  manufacturers  in  a  game  to  charge  them 
many  times  a  legitimate  price  for  much  of  what  they 
buy. 

With  a  testing  laboratory  operated  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  every  retailer  would 
be  informed  on  this  important  subject  of  merchandise 
and  could  deal  with  the  producers  of  goods  on  an  in- 
teUigent  basis  which  would  insure  protection  for  the 
retailer  and  consumer  alike. 

True,  many  individual  stores  have,  or  are  setting  up, 
their  own  laboratories.  Such  an  individually-owned 
tasting  house  could  never  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
would  attach  to  one  operated  for  the  entire  trade. 

In  addition  to  which  it  is  a  costly  thing  to  set  up 
one's  own  laboratory.  By  far  the  majority  of  retail¬ 
ers  never  wiU  be  able  to  afford  such  a  plant. 

And  think  of  the  needless  and  great  waste  of  many 
individual  stores  making  the  same  tests  on  the  same 
merchandise  when  one  Association  plant  could  handle 
it  for  all! 

The  trade  needs  to  see  that  the  Association  could 

use  more  ample  funds  for  the  great  good  of  all! 

«  *  «  «  * 

Within  the  last  year  the  Association  has  imder- 
taken  many  new  types  of  work. 

Member  stores  have  been  amazed  to  find  that  their 
Association  could  send  its  staff  representatives  into 
their  places  of  business  to  make  careful  and  inteUi- 
gent  studies  of  their  methods  of  operation  and  advise 
them  soundly  on  such  things  as  expense  control,  sales 
promotion,  merchandise  assortments,  price  lines,  dis¬ 
play,  store  layout,  financing  or  anything  else  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  they  have  needed  help. 

Such  members  as  have  had  this  sort  of  service  have 
been  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction 
over  what  the  organization  has  done  for  them. 

It  has  given  them  a  new  perspective. 

They  wonder  why  they  haven’t  used  the  Association 
fully  in  the  past. 

W  hat  we  have  done  for  others  we  wiU  welcome  a 
chance  to  do  for  you. 

There,  however,  comes  a  new  rub! 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  service  be¬ 
comes  general  among  members  we  shaU  need  more 
people  and  more  facilities. 
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And  yet,  no  one  who  knows  the  facts  will  question 
the  wisdom  of  making  such  service  available  in  our 
trade. 

It  costs  so  little  and  it’s  worth  so  much. 

«  *  *  »  « 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  with  which  we 
face  the  beginning  of  our  Tenth  Year  of  service  in 
this  trade. 

And  because  we  see  the  great  possibilities  in  this 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  we  ask  you 
straightout  to  help  us  make  this  Decennial  Year  the 
greatest  and  best  that  the  Association  and  the  trade 
ever  has  known. 

Will  you  help? 

A  line  or  two  to  say  you  understand  and  that  we 
can  count  on  you  will  be  more  welcome  than  we  can 
tell  you. 


Beware  of  Inflammable  Movies 

With  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  shopping  sea* 
son  it  seems  worthwhile  to  pass  on  to  you  a  suggestion 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Amateur  Cinema 
League  calling  attention  to  the  unjustifiable  hazard 
to  stores  and  their  customers  through  some  toy  motion 
picture  machines. 

The  making  and  projecting  of  amateur  motion  pic¬ 
tures  with  the  use  of  carefully  made  machines  and 
non-inflammable  film  has  become  a  great  national 
pastime. 

Last  year,  so  we  are  informed,  8,000  miles  of  ama¬ 
teur  movie  film  was  used. 

This  growing  use  by  amateurs  of  motion  picture 
cameras  and  projectors  presents  a  great  opportunity 
for  stores  which  sell  equipment  and  likewise  provides 
a  continuing  market  for  films  and  a  thousand  and  one 
accessories  without  which  the  movie  enthusiasts  find 
they  cannot  be  happy. 

Films  and  projectors  of  this  type  are  entirely  safe 
for  home  use  and  for  carrying  in  store  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  toy 
projectors  on  the  market  using  inflammable  film 
which  are  dangerous  and  ought  not  be  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

A  few  disastrous  experiences  with  this  type  of  pro¬ 
jectors  and  films  may  bring  the  entire  amateur  movie 
industry  into  discredit  and  thus  impede  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  worthwhile  business. 

Retailers  also  should  consider  the  possible  effect  on 
the  store’s  insurance  of  the  handling  of  inflammable 
films. 


Competition  and  Price-Fixing  IFont  Mix 

The  old  effort  of  some  of  the  nationally-advertis¬ 
ing  manufacturers  to  control  retailers  through  price¬ 
fixing  legislation  is  to  be  renewed. 

Doubtless  you  have  already  been  the  object  of 
bombardment  by  the  propaganda  group  which  favors 
such  legislation. 

Despite  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  impress 
Congressional  committees  with  the  belief  that  price¬ 
fixing  privileges  should  be  allowed  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  propaganda  persists. 


Doubtless  the  sponsors  of  price-fixing  legislation 
have  realized  that  it  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature 
to  resent  competition  and,  playing  on  that  strings 
they  have  succeeded  in  convincing  a  lot  of  folks  who 
should  know  better  that  once  the  manufacturers  are 
allowed  to  fix  re-sale  prices  all  the  troubles  of  the 
business  world  will  be  overcome. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  although  personally 
we  are  prone  to  shrink  from  competition  we  know 
that  it  does  bring  out  our  best  efforts  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  we  put  a  premium  upon  competition  for  the 
other  fellow. 

Something  like  150,000  men  and  women  saw  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  fight  in  Chicago.  About  99  9/10 
percent  of  that  great  audience  could  not  have  been 
induced  under  any  consideration  to  don  gloves  and 
engage  in  a  boxing  competition.  But  they  palid 
approximately  tw'o  and  one-half  millions  of  doUan 
because  two  other  men  were  not  afraid  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

More  recently  thousands  of  baseball  fans — moat 
of  whom  would  have  been  the  better  for  a  healthy 
sport  personally  played — thronged  the  ball  parks  to 
witness  the  world’s  series  games. 

Competition  alone  brings  out  the  supreme  effort 
of  mankind. 

But  it  is  troublesome  to  compete. 

The  average  man  would  prefer  to  take  things  easy. 

«  «  «  « 

Price-fixing  legislation  would  eliminate  competition 
in  distribution  and  slow  it  down  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Let  us  remember  that  today  distribution  costs  just 
about  as  much  as  production. 

The  advocates  of  price-fixing  privileges  say  in  effect 
— “Here  are  two  competing  brands  of  goods,  one  the 
Pink  Doughnut  and  the  other  the  Yellow  Square. 
Let  the  manufacturers  of  each  compete  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  patronage,  but  the  Pink  Doughnut  in  one  retail 
store  should  not  compete  with  the  Pink  Doughnut 
in  another  store.  Both  stores  should  be  compelled 
to  sell  at  the  same  price  and  that  price  should  be 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer.” 

Assuming  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  brands 
really  would  compete,  that  would  be  competition 
which  would  run  only  half  way  through  the  total 
processes  which  represent  the  final  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  There  might  be  competition  in  production 
but  there  would  he  no  competition  in  distribution. 

Yet  today  distribution  represents  half  the  consump¬ 
tion  price. 

«  •  «  « 

If  it  be  true  that  we  instinctively  shrink  from  com¬ 
petition  why  should  retailers  desire  to  preserve  com¬ 
petition? 

Why  not  let  the  manufacturers  have  the  price-fix¬ 
ing  legislation  they  want  and  let  retailers  lie  down 
behind  the  bulwark  of  one  fixed  price  and  take 
things  easy? 

Because  retailers  have  learned  that  real  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  life  of  their  business. 

The  public  likes  those  who  ser\’e  it  to  compete. 

Business  today  is  carried  on  by  the  fact  that  every¬ 
body  buys  more  than  he  needs.  If  business  were 
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forced  to  get  along  on  just  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  necessaries  the  volume  of  goods  made 
ind  sold  would  shrink  at  least  one-half  with  at  least 
a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  work 
available  to  those  who. must  work  to  live. 

What  is  it  that  sells  the  hig  volume  of  goods 
through  retail  stores? 

The  consumer's  hahit  of  going  shopping,  of  huy- 
ing  what  she  does  not  have  to  have. 

This  habit  has  been  formed  and  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  retail  district  of  every  community 
there  are  a  lot  of  stores  in  real  competition  and  their 
competitive  price  offerings  keep  the  women  coming 
downtown  and  looking  around  to  buy  what  they  can 
buy  advantageously. 

Intelligent  retailers  know  that  if  they  were  separ- 
itcd  from  other  stores  so  as  to  be  removed  from  com¬ 
petition  they  would  get  higher  mark-ups  on  what 
they  sobl  but  that  they  would  not  sell  nearly  so  much 
merchandise. 

Retailers  whose  businesses  are  growing  have 
learned  that  competition  is  a  good  thing  in  spite 
of  the  natural  disposition  to  avoid  it. 

They  know  that  the  public  likes  retailers  to  com¬ 
pete. 

They  know  that  if  Tunney  and  Dempsey  had  been 
restrained  by  a  law  which  required  that  neither 
should  put  forth  more  effort  than  the  other  there 
would  have  been  no  two  and  one-half  million  dollar 
gate. 

They  know  that  a  law  which  would  forbid  foot- 
racers  running  the  hundred  yards  in  less  than  12 
seconds  would  not  encourage  public  interest  in  racing. 

They  know  that  in  the  arts  and  profe.ssions  and  all 
other  walks  of  life  the  big  rewards  go  to  those 
who  stand  the  competition  and  achieve  superlatively. 

.\nd  consequently  they  know  that  any  law  which 
wouhl  put  distributors  on  a  dead  level  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  opportunity  for  all  who  are  fit  and  able 
and  ambitious  to  do  their  job  superlatively  well  and 
so  receive  public  support  and  approval. 

Senseless  and  unjustifiable  price-cutting  there  luav 
be. 

That  is  irksome,  true. 

But  there  is  less  and  less  of  that  as  business  be¬ 
comes  more  intelligent  and  individual  retailers  un¬ 
derstand  their  own  costs. 

Even  where  retail  merchants  are  faced  with  the 
worst  forms  of  price  cutting  they  have  sense  enough 
to  realize  that  a  law  which  would  put  efficiency  and 
inefficiency  on  the  same  level  ainl  compel  all  to  sell 
at  the  same  price  is  not  the  solution. 

How  much  more  sane  to  recognize  that  competition 
IS  a  force  which  we  need  and  which  we  dare  not  curb 
even  though  it  sometimes  brings  some  minor  evils 
in  its  train. 

That,  after  all,  is  true  of  everything  in  life. 

There  are  no  unmixed  blessings! 

«  «  «  « 

Speaking  of  dead  levels,  if  you  want  evidence  of 
w^hat  price-fixing  would  do  to  the  retailer  consider 
what  Printer’s  Ink  in  its  advocacy  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  recently  said  editorially; 


“When  a  consumer  wants  Campbell  soups, 
Goodrich  tires,  or  Colgate's  soaps,  he  doesn't 
care  what  store  sells  him.” 

In  other  words,  you  may  have  been  in  business  40 
years;  you  may  have  devoted  all  that  time  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  your  community;  you  may  have  a 
fortune  invested  in  your  business,  but  so  far  as 
nationally-advertised  brands  are  concerned  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  just  as  soon  buy  from  some  chap  who 
has  just  hung  out  his  sign  and  who  knows  nothing 
about  your  town  and  who  possesses  no  particular 
distributing  ability. 

The  frankness  of  Printer's  Ink  may  perhaps  make 
some  retailers  realize  that  the  whole  effort  of  the 
manufacturers  who  seek  price-fixing  privileges  is  to 
reduce  all  retailers  to  the  same  dead  level. 

Price-fixing  is  not  in  the  interest  of  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution. 

*  «  •  « 

It  seems  unlikely  that  price-fixing  legislation  will 
receive  much  attention  in  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Especially  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
undertaken  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  question. 

Even  if  there  were  any  important  support  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  such  a  measure — which  we  <loubt — the  more 
serious  minds  in  that  hotly  would  favor  deferring 
the  question  until  the  official  investigation  by  the 
Fetleral  Tratle  Commission  had  been  completed. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  Coinniission’s  study. 

That  the  investigation  will  be  fair  and  impartial 
can  hardly  be  questioned. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  investigating  body  to  find  impartial  facts 
on  a  subject  over  which  controversy  has  waxed  so 
hotly  for  so  many  years. 

AH  along  the  line  in  its  attempt  to  gather  facts 
the  Commission  will  find  itself  confronted  by 
opinions  and  many  of  these  necessarily  must  be  badly 
warped  by  self-interest  since  it  is  but  natural  for 
human  beings  to  see  any  question  in  the  light  of 
their  own  needs  and  experiences. 

Vk  e  believe,  however,  that  the  statement  in  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced  that  it 
would  make  this  investigation  indicates  that  propa¬ 
ganda  either  for  or  against  this  type  of  legislation 
is  not  going  to  affect  its  final  judgment. 

The  Commission's  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  public  press  back  in  July  contained  a  number 
of  points  which  we  accept  as  evidence  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  been  giving  solid  and  independent 
thought  to  the  question. 

For  example; — “This  investigation",  says  the  press 
release,  “will  involve  the  costs,  profits  and  margins  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  and  their  prices  to 
consumers  on  competing  price-maintained  and  non¬ 
price-maintained  goods  and  particularly  the  relation 
of  advertising  expenses  to  such  costs,  profits,  margins 
and  prices.” 

Evidently  it  is  the  Commission's  intention  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Commission  on  this  score  also  will  give  consider- 
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ation  to  the  practice  of  capitalizing  for  stock-selling 
purposes  the  “good  will”  created  hy  the  advertising 
of  brands.  As  Ralph  Borsodi  in  his  hook,  “The  Dis¬ 
tribution  Age”,  has  pointed  out  it  is  not  so  much  the 
cost  of  the  advertising  itself  which  operates  to  raise 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  hut  rather  the  capitalization 
of  advertising  “good  will”  and  the  sale  of  large 
amounts  of  stock  not  represented  hy  tangible  assets 
but  upon  which  dividends  must  be  paid  from  the 
price  of  the  branded  article. 

How  are  these  manufacturers  going  to  meet  the 
Commission's  intention  to  investigate  the  vital  figure 
of  their  business? 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read  the 
scarcely  veiled  instructions  of  the  American  Fair 
Trade  Association  to  its  members  in  a  bulletin  dated 
August  1 ; 

“The  direction  to  the  economist,  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  the  resolution,  in  respect  of  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  costs,  profits,  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers,  need  cause  no  anxiety  as  to  disclosure  of 
facts  which  might  be  useful  to  competitors, 
for  the  reason  that  ‘fishing  expeditions' 
along  these  lines  have  been  forbidden  by  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to 
compel  disclosure  of  figures  which  might  be 
commercially  damaging  or  which  are  not 
voluntarily  submitted.” 

Thus  plainly  the  secretary  of  the  group  which  has 
kept  this  question  alive  says  to  manufacturers  “Don't 
let  the  Commission  see  the  figures.” 

The  proponents  of  price-fixing,  however,  doubtless 
will  be  willing  to  give  the  Commission  plenty  of 
opinion. 

Another  paragraph  of  great  significance  in  the 
Resolution  authorizing  the  Commission's  investiga¬ 
tion  gave  instructions  to  ascertain: 

4 — The  relation  of  resale  price-mainten¬ 
ance,  if  any,  to  the  multiplication  of  dis¬ 
tributors,  and,  if  such  effect  is  found,  the 


Free  Insurance  Policies  the  Latest 
Bait  to  Make  Stores  Successful 

Trading  stamps  and  similar  lures  to  get  business 
have  found  a  brand  new  companion  which,  like  its 
predecessors,  will  prove  extremely  expensive  to  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  willing  to  take  a  whirl  at  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  increase  their  business. 

The  newest  “something  for  nothing”  idea  is  for  the 
merchant  to  give  away  life  insurance  to  his  customers. 
Ohio  seems  to  be  the  first  state  in  which  it  has  been 
tried.  A  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants  tells  the  whole  story.  Here  it  is : 

“Clever  attempts  to  relieve  merchants  of  a  good 
share  of  their  hard  earned  net  profits,  through  various 
discount  schemes,  continually  assume  new  disguises. 

“We  are  informed  that  an  Ohio  insurance  company  is 
calling  on  merchants  in  various  smaller  cities  to  sell  a 
plan  whereby  the  stores  are  to  give  paid-up  term  life 


relation  of  this  multiplication  to  the  cost  of  | 
marketing.”  I 

To  our  mind  this  provision  alone  is  sufficient  to 
foreshadow  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Commission. 
The  effect  of  national  advertising  certainly  has  been 
to  multiply  retail  outlets,  to  break  down  the  lines  I 
between  different  types  of  retail  stores,  to  put  the  i 
same  lines  in  all  stores  and  ■  consequently  to  reduce 
distribution  to  disorder. 

Price-fixing  would  still  further  multiply  these  out¬ 
lets  by  the  assumption  that  it  would  guarantee  a 
profit  to  every  misfit  who  chose  to  open  a  retail  store. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  gathered  operating  figures  from  many  lines  : 
of  retail  trade.  i 

The  figures  show  tremendous  variation  in  cost,  not 
only  as  between  different  lines  but  between  stores  in  : 
the  same  line.  .  j 

Overhead  costs  in  department  stores,  for  example,  ! 
are  shown  to  range  all  the  way  from  14  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  percent  to  48  percent.  In  jewelry  stores  they  I 
have  ranged  as  high  as  77  percent.  r 

And  yet  national  advertising  has  induced  all  these  t: 
stores  to  carry  the  same  lines.  | 

Years  ago  if  a  man  wanted  a  razor,  he  went  prob-  1; 
ably  to  either  a  jewelry  store  or  a  hardware  store,  ! 
possibly  to  a  department  store.  j 

Today  he  can  buy  razors  and  razor  blades  in  any 
kind  of  a  store  or  have  them  sent  home  with  the  , 
Sunday  roast  from  the  butcher's  shop. 

How  can  an  unvarying  price  which  is  fair  to  the  is 
consumer  be  fixed  for  an  article  which  will  be  sold 
alike  in  the  14  percent  department  store,  the  48  per-  | 
cent  department  store  and  the  77  percent  jewelry  I 
store?  I 

Unfortunately  the  sponsors  of  price-fixing  are  I 
strong  on  theory  and  opinion  and  short  on  fact.  R 
If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  succeeds  in  get-  ij 
ting  facts  its  investigators  will  deserve  congratulation.  [! 


insurance  ixjlicies  to  their  customers.  The  plan, 
roughly,  provides  that  on  presentation  of  sales  checks 
totaling  $100,  a  hundred-dollar  term  policy  for  one 
year  is  to  be  issued.  The  merchant  pays  the  premium 
of  two  and  one-half  percent.  In  other  words,  with 
every  hundred  dollars  of  sales,  $2.50  goes  to  the  pro¬ 
moting  company. 

“Of  course  it  is  merely  another  discount  scheme, 
comparable  to  trading  stamps,  or  lures  of  like  nature. 

“If  the  average  merchant  will  study  his  figures  and 
compare  them  w’ith  the  Harvard  statistics  he  will  find 
that  his  net  profit  on  one  hundred  dollars  of  sales  by 
no  means  will  warrant  the  jxiyment  of  $2.50  of  the 
gross  to  any  promoter. 

“Tn  Mount  Vernon,  where  this  plan  was  offered  last 
week,  the  merchants  got  together  and  (juickly  figured 
that  they  couldn’t  afford  it.” 

Merchants  can  protect  themselves  against  such 
schemes  by  simply  testing  their  effect  on  net  profits. 
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NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Lively  Demand  for  Council’s  New  Service  Plan 

Sheridan  Reports  Nearly  200  Cities  Have  Responded  to 
Announcement  of  Clearing  House  for  Promotional  Ideas 

ECRETARIES  and  officials  of  local  retail  mer-  A  preliminary  study  by  the  Retailers’  National  Coun¬ 
chant  associations  throughout  the  country  have  cil  developed  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  2,000  local 
shown  a  decided  interest  in  the  new  clearing-house  retail  associations  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
for  organization  ideas  to  serve  these  groups  which  has  United  States,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Retailers’  their  effectiveness.  The  new  bureau  is  assembling  at 
National  Council  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Columbus  a  staff  of  men  and  women  experienced  in 


George  V.  Sheridan,  new 
secretary-manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  reports 
that  his  office  is  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  nearly  two  hundred 
cities  and  towns.  As  the  plan 
seems  to  have  met  with  popu¬ 
lar  approval,  it  is  probable 
that  an  increasing  number  of 
these  will  contract  with  the 
Council  for  the  regular  ser¬ 
vice. 

As  previously  announced, 
the  bureau  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Columbus  to  study 
the  work  of  local  retail  mer¬ 
chant  associations  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  provide, 
through  the  central  office,  a 
clearing-house  for  promotion¬ 
al  and  protective  plans  which 
will  aid  these  local  groups  in 
the  development  of  their  cit¬ 
ies  as  more  attractive  retail 
trading  centers. 

A  Practical  Service 

The  service  is  being  offered 
by  the  Retailers’  National 
Council,  a  federation  of  eight  „  ^ 

large  national  retail  groups  in  Ceorge 

which  the  National  Retail  Secy-Mgr.,  Retailei 
Dry  Goods  Association  has 

taken  an  active  part.  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director  of 
this  Association,  is  one  of  the  committee  of  three  which 
is  supervising  the  issuance  of  the  service  under  Mr. 
Sheridan’s  direction. 

Mr.  Herbert  Tily,  of  Philadelphia,  former  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Sheets,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  service  offered  by  the  new  bureau  is  quite  prac¬ 
tical.  In  reality  it  is  merely  an  elaboration  to  a  national 
yale  of  a  plan  which  has  been  in  effective  operation 
in  Ohio  for  a  number  of  years.  The  plan  in  Ohio  has 
been  consistently  supported  by  the  representative  stores 
of  the  state  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  had  the 
active  backing  of  the  five  larger  state  associations  of 
retailers  including  the  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 


George  V.  Sheridan 
Secy-Mgr.,  Retailers'  National  Council 


the  development  of  local  re¬ 
tail  promotional  programs. 
The  work  of  the  better  local 
associations  is  being  studied 
in  the  belief  that  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  information  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  will  raise 
the  general  level  of  efficiency. 

Holiday  Promotion 

For  example,  the  staff  at 
Columbus  now  is  at  work 
analyzing  the  various  Early 
Christmas  Shopping  cam¬ 
paigns  which  were  promoted 
i)y  local  organizations  last 
year.  Bulletins  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  outlining  the  method 
of  newspaper  cooperation,  the 
most  satisfactory  timing  of 
the  events,  and  the  various 
special  “stunts”  which  were 
developed  to  bring  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  earlier  realization  of 
the  approaching  Christmas 
season.  These  bulletins  will 
l)e  released  by  the  bureau  to 
cooperating  local  secretaries 
during  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

_  The  directors  of  the  Re- 

9HERIDAN  tailers’  National  Council  have 

National  Council  established  a  scale  of  service 
fees  for  the  new  service  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  population  of  each  city.  This  ranges  from 
a  fee  of  $15  in  the  smaller  cities  to  $40  per  month  in 
the  metropolitan  centers.  Council  officials  point  out 
that  an  expenditure  of  this  amount  will  undoubtedly 
save  many  local  organizations  from  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  promotion  of  plans  which  have  not 
had  expert  consideration. 

The  Retailers’  National  Council,  through  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  direction,  is  proceeding  slowly  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  service.  Before  contracting  with  any  local 
association  they  must  be  satisfied  that  it  will  fit  in 
helpfully  with  the  local  organization’s  plan. 

NIembers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  are  affiliated  with  local  merchants’  organiza¬ 
tions  will  do  well  to  take  up  this  new  service  with  their 
secretaries  and,  if  necessary,  get  action  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  board  approving  the  small  expenditure  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  service. 
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What’s  All  This  About 


Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  Completely  Renovate  Their 
Seventeen- Year-Old  Structure,  With  Impressive  Results 
By  L.  E.  Goldsmith 


WHAT’S  all  this  about  a  new  store?  This  question,  what  this  change  means  in  terms  of  craft  advancement, 
blazoned  across  the  advertising  pages  of  New  The  Gimbel  New  York  store  has  been  in  existence  just 
York  dailies  at  least  three  times  a  week  since  17  years.  The  structure  erected  then,  the  last  word  in 
September  19th,  has  arrested  public  attention  to  a  strik-  modernity  and  convenience  in  1910,  has  been  outgrown 
ingly  novel  development  in  the  city’s  mercantile  life,  and  outmoded  by  1927.  Consider,  too,  in  thinking  of 
Something,  by  the  way,  which  every  merchant  should  Gimbel  Brothers  that  their  store  was  opened  “cold”,  a 
see.  plant  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  feet  with  hardly  a 

Let  the  New  Yorker  who  knows  his  town  start  off  trace  of  public  consciousness  of  whom  the  Giml)els  were 
on  a  still-hunt  to  find  this 
new  store.  He  may  scour 
the  streets  of  the  retail  dis¬ 
trict  for  hours  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Everything  is  serene¬ 
ly  in  its  place;  Ixird  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  Altman’s,  Macy’s,  Saks’, 

Gimbel’s  —  all  unchanged. 

Oh,  yes;  Gimbel  has  added 
a  new  top  floor  and  far 
alxjve  32nd  Street  is  a  hand¬ 
some  bridge  connecting  the 
store  with  the  Cuyler  office 
building.  That  can't  l)e 
what  they  mean  by  a  new 
store. 

What  Is  Inside 

Strangely  enough,  those 
two  small  details  are  the 
only  outward  evidence  of  a 
daring  and  ambitious  gest¬ 
ure  of  retail  progress.  Once 
our  town-wise  New  Yorker 
steps  through  the  d(K)rs  into 
Gimbel  Brothers,  a  new 
store — new  in  a  thousand 
ways — rewards  his  search. 

A  store  revolutionized  in 
physical  appearance  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  a  store  in  an 
advanced,  if  not  complete, 
stage  of  modernization,  a 
store  reorganized  in  admin¬ 
istration  and  oi)erating 
methods. 

Gimbel  Brothers  will 
have  exjiended  more  than 
^,000 ,(X)  when  this  project 
is  completed.  We  think  they 
have  got  value  for  their 
money.  The  results  of  the 
renovation  and  rebuilding 
are  tremendously  impress¬ 
ive,  almost  bewildering  to 
the  observer  who  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  old  store. 

Stop  a  second  and  think 


Gimbel  Brothers  invites  its  friends  to  visit 
the  NEW  Gimbel  Store.... Yet  visitors,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  invitation,  come  (ace  to  (ace  with 
the  familiar,  (our-square  structure  which  has 
so  long — and  so  well — housed  the  Gimbel 
business  in  New  York.... the  building  which 
has;  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  been  the 
favorite  shopping  rendezvous  for  hundreds  ' 
of  thousands. 

How,  then,  a  NEW  store! 

The  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  the  store 
is  NEW  in  every  broad,  basic  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  characteristic  ....  NEW  as  to  physical  ar¬ 
rangement  and  layout ....  NEW  as  to  Its 
trafiic  facilities'....  NEW  in  that  three  entire 
selling-floors  have  been  added  ....  plus  an 
additional  building,  sixteen  stories  high,  just 
across  the  street  from  the  main  store  and 
devoted  largely  to  service  departments. 

The  store  is  indeed  NEW  in  everything  which 
makes  a  store  really  new  ....The  two  build¬ 
ings  as  they  are  now,  are  as  they  would  be  were 
we  building  anew  ....  Everything  we  would 
do  were  we  starting  a  new  store  in  New  York, 
we  have  done  here  and  now  ....  The  structures 
which  now  house  the  Gimbel  New  York  Store 
— the  two  buildings  joined  by  three  overhead 
bridges  and  two  underground  tunnels — are  the 
'  ■  last  word  instore  construction  and  convenience 

Into  the^  new  buildings  we  have  brought  the 
^  NEW  store.... NEW  in  merchandise.... 
NEW  in  assortments....NEW  in  fixtures.... 

,  With  a  will  to  serve,  quickened  by  the  general 
u^wingin  the  store's  activities. 

The  NEW  sljbet!  to  which  we  invite  you  is  the 
Ij^'trGimbeU.  we  hjad  in  mind  when  we  first 
thought  6f  Mtablishing  a  store  in  New  York 
,'.>.'1^  Was  to' be — and  rapidly  approaches — 
fr  thb  ideal  store.  ^ 

fj*  ■j.-lt  has  takm-  eighty-five  years  to  attain . . .  • 
Seventeen  years  here  in  New  York,  plus  sixty- 
I' ''  eight  years  of  store-keeping  in  the  ^er  cities 
■'I  ''of  the  Gimbel  jjroup. 

”  *  8°*^  store....  A  store 
^  present... .A  store  you  will 

'.Imd  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  make  youts. 


What’s  al 
this  about 


a  new 


store 


.i .  ^4^ nT-iir 

tsi  Iv  S’  ‘’TT# 

;  iS!  BP  r*  2K  eg  r; 
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Views  of  the  Ready-to~W ear  Department  on  Third  Floor 


in  carrying  through  this  rejuvenation  of  their  New 
York  store.  We  know  that  they  have  the  good  wishes 
of  all  members  of  this  Association  for  complete  success 
in  their  undertaking  and  community  recognition  of  the 
splendid  facilities  they  have  provided  for  the  shopping 
public. 

This  four  million  dollars  has  paid  for  many  hand¬ 
some  and  utilitarian  things.  This  article  can  touch  on 
only  a  few  of  the  changes  which  are  apparent  in  a 


and  why  anyone  should  buy  in  their  store.  Seventeen 
years  is  a  short  span  for  a  “modern”  building. 

The  (liml)el  business  is  85  years  old.  Its  six  stores 
are  doing  an  annual  business  probably  in  excess  of 
$125.00().(XX).  This  "new'  store"  project  must  answer 
a  real  need,  a  pressure  for  larger,  more  modern  facili¬ 
ties.  Four  million  dollars  are  not  put  into  plant  and 
organization  to  impress  competitors  or  the  public,  nor 
to  advertise  satisfaction  over  one's  own  success. 

How  Expansion  Began 

Mr.  Isaac  Giml)el.  president  of  the  firm,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  done  a  thing  both  courageous  and  far-sighted 


casual  insi)ection.  I  have  made  three  trips  through  the 
store  in  the  past  two  weeks,  from  bottom  to  top  and 
down  again,  armed  with  pencil  and  paper  to  record  the 
high  sjjots.  but  there  are  more  tours  ahead  of  me  before 
I  see  everj'thing  worth  while. 

The  first  step  in  the  Ginibel  remodeling  was  the  ])ur- 
chase  of  a  16  story  office  building  opposite  the  store, 
on  32nd  Street.  This  building,  connected  with  the  store 
by  an  ornamental  bridge,  three  stories  high,  houses  the 
store’s  service  departments,  e.xecutive  and  operating 
offices,  buying  headejuarters.  contract  dei)artinent.  em¬ 
ployees'  lunch  nxmis  and  other  activities  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  dis|)lay  and  sale  of  merchan  .ise. 


The  main  floor  is  used  for  the  retail  piano  department. 
A  little  more  than  two  floors  are  occupied  on  old  leases 
by  other  tenants,  but  this  space  eventually  will  revert  to 
Gimbels. 

The  next  step  was  the  addition  of  a  new  top  story 
on  the  main  building.  The  original  store  structure  was 
ten  stories  high  with  three  basements.  The  supports 
were  not  designed  to  sustain  more  than  one  additional 
floor,  the  one  which  has  been  built  recently.  Further- 
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more,  the  balance  of  the  block  is  covered  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel,  making  lateral  expansion  impossible. 

Now  for  the  result  of  these  additions.  Three  and 
one-half  selling  floors  have  been  gained  in  the  main 
building,  literally  shaken  out  of  nowhere.  That  means 
there  now  are  10  selling  floors  above  the  street 
level  and  three  basements,  of  which  all  but  a  small 
part  of  the  lowest  level  is  used  for  selling  departments. 
The  ground  area  of  the  store  is  about  200  x  400  feet. 
The  ten  upper  floors  have  800,000  square  feet,  the 
basements  ateut  250,000  and  the  Piano  Department  in 
the  annex  about  40,000.  That  makes  1,090,000  stjviare 
feet  of  selling  space.  Add  to  that  the  new  restaurant 
on  the  11th  floor,  200  feet  long  and  about  100  feet  deep. 
There’s  a  feast  for  the  big-statistics  men. 

The  strongest  impressions  one  receives  in  walking 
through  the  store  are  the  tremendous  sweep  of  broad. 


as  though  it  had  been  opened  yesterday.  The  n1anag^ ' 
ment  evidently  has  set  up  the  highest  standards  of 
stockkeeping  and  is  enforcing  them.  Everything  is  m 
as  perfect  order  as  the  conditions  of  serving  customers 
in  a  retail  store  will  permit.  I  have  seen  drawer  after 
drawer  under  tables  in  the  Infants’  Department  pulled 
out  disclosing  little  dresses  and  other  articles  of 
apparel  arranged  in  perfect  order  as  though  on  display. 
The  same  care  appears  to  be  taken  throughout  the  store. 

Some  Unusual  Departments 

The  Main  Floor  has  not  l)een  touched  in  the  present 
remodeling.  It  was  overhauled  several  years  ago.  I 
understand  it  will  be  redressed  sometime  in  the  near 
future  when  other,  more  urgent  changes  have  been 
completed. 


A-' 


unbroken  aisles,  the  brilliant  glow  of  colorful  merchan¬ 
dise  and  fixtures,  and  a  striking  precision  of  stockkeep¬ 
ing  and  arrangement.  These  may  sound  like  common¬ 
place  characteristics  but  they  are  developed  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  at  Gimbel’s. 

A  Sense  of  Spaciousness 

The  sweep  of  the  aisles  the  long  way  of  the  store 
creates  an  unusual  sense  of  spaciousness.  In  designing 
the  new  layout,  great  intelligence  has  been  used  in  re¬ 
ducing  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  breaks  and  inter¬ 
rupting  fixtures.  Even  on  the  upper  floors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Womens’  Apparel  section,  the  customer 
is  greeted  by  frequent  vistas  of  this  sort. 

Most  of  the  fixtures  throughout  the  store  are  in  deep 
mahogany.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  Women’s 
Apparel  and  Women’s  Shoe  Departments,  in  walnut, 
and  the  Infants’  Department  which  is  in  ivory.  There 
is  every  evidence  of  large  expenditures  for  new  and 
up^to-date  fixtures  of  all  kinds. 

The  entire  store  is  very  brilliantly  lighted.  The  effect 
is  heightened  by  a  generous  use  of  color  in  all  merchan¬ 
dise"'' . 


The  Store  Ts' spotless— as  fresh,  clean 'and  well-kept 


The  Women’s  Apparel  Departments  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  third  floor,  80,000  square  feet.  Several  things 
make  them  worth  a  careful  inspection.  The  individual 
shop  idea  is  carried  out  with  great  success.  Handsome 
vestibules  surrounded  by  well-lighted  and  decorated 
show  cases  flank  the  elevator  banks.  The  separate  sec¬ 
tions  are  well-fumished  and  arranged.  Small  tables  dis¬ 
tributed  in  each  section  contain  banks  of  drawers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  salespeople  in  which  they  keep  their  sales- 
books  and  other  accessories.  The  furnishings  and  cabi¬ 
nets  are  in  walnut.  A  handsome  blue  carpet  with  a  self 
pattern  covers  the  entire  floor. 

The  Women’s  Shoe  Department,  also  in  walnut,  is 
particularly  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  furnishings.  It  has  been  given  large  space 
and  is  laid  out  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment. 
Flanking  and  facing  it  are  a  complete  matching  hosiery 
department  very  fully  stocked  and  a  similar  matching 
handbag  department. 

The  entire  fifth  floor  is  confined  to  Infants’,  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  departments.  The  sections  are  logically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  completely  stocked.  The  Infants’  Depart¬ 
ment  is  particularly  fine.  It  is  done  in  ivory  with  appro¬ 
priate  low  tables  and  fixtures.  The  department  con- 
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tains  everything,  all  types  of  wearing  apparel,  furnish¬ 
ings,  toilet  articles,  accessories  and  furniture.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  arranged  in  groups  and  sub-groups. 

The  Men’s  Clothing  Department  is  entirely  new.  The 
fixtures  are  of  the  latest  design  in  mahogany.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  unit  in  itself.  A  striking  change  has  been 
made  in  the  merchandising  policy  as  well.  Gimbel’s 
always  has  been  a  stronghold  for  a  national  brand  of 
clothing.  The  store  now  is  featuring  its  own  brand  in 
three  price  lines  (some  nationally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  is  still  carried)  and  we  understand  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  store’s  own  lines  has  substantially  in¬ 
creased  the  business  and  put  the  department  on  a  much 
more  profitable  basis. 

The  eighth  floor,  which  formerly  contained  the  music 
departments  and  the  restaurant  now  is  devoted  to  the 
Housefurnishings  Departments.  China,  Glassware, 
Kitchenware,  Hardware  and  allied  lines  make  one  of 
the  most  colorful  and  brilliant  displays  to  be  seen  in 
any  store.  The  precision  and  logic  of  arrangement  are 
particularly  noteworthy. 

A  new  Antique  and  Period  Furniture  exhibition 
marks  parts  of  the  ninth  floor.  The  balance  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  departments  on  this  and  the  tenth  will  be  over¬ 
hauled  thoroughly  in  the  near  future.  new  restaurant 
spreads  across  the  front  of  the  eleventh  floor.  It  is 
very  spacious,  light  and  airy.  The  design,  we  believe, 
is  a  modified  Pompeiian  with  a  minimum  of  ornament. 


Unique  Transportation  Facilities 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  impression  one  re¬ 
ceives  everywhere  of  completeness  of  merchandise 
stocks.  The  store,  so  consumers  tell  us,  is  gaining 
prestige  in  this  particular  very  rapidly. 

Transportation  facilities  in  the  new  store  are  unique. 
The  escalator  installation  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  are  26  of  these  moving  stairways,  providing  up 
and  down  transportation  for  172,000  people  per  hour. 
The  usual  practice  of  making  passengers  walk  back 
from  each  landing  a  considerable  distance  to  reach  the 
escalator  to  the  next  floor  has  been  discarded.  (The 
old  principle  was  to  force  circulation  of  traffic  on  each 
floor.)  The  Gimbel  theory  is  that  when  people  are 
going  to  a  destination  they  are  best  satisfied  if  direct 
transportation  is  provided..  Therefore,  the  customer 
steps  from  landing  to  next  starting  point  by  simply 
turning  about  and  boarding  an  adjoining  escalator — 
continuous  transportation. 

Merchants  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  old 
method  of  building  escalators  for  interrupted  transpor¬ 
tation  required  breaking  through  only  one  bay  (between 
two  supporting  columns).  The  Gimbel  installation  re¬ 
quired  breaking  through  three  bays  on  each  floor  to 
provide  continuous  transportation  up  and  down.  The 
escalation  starts  in  the  third  basement  and  carries 
through  to  the  sixth  floor.  For  most  of  the  way 
there  are  three  sets  of  up  and  down  escalators  between 
floors.  In  addition,  the  elevators  have  been  renovated — 
there  are  36  of  them. 

While  all  these  changes  have  been  in  progress,  busi¬ 
ness  has  proceeded  with  little  or  no  interruption.  A 
partition  her  and  there  shutting  off  a  small  section  of 
the  floor  has  been  practically  the  only  evidence  that 
work  was  going  forward. 


A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  store’s  executive 
personnel  has  been  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  signs  of  this  everywhere.  The  selling  force  has  been 
snapped  up  and  more  and  more  reflects  the  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  structure.  On  my  trips  through  the 
store,  I  seldom  stopped  to  look  at  a  new  department 
without  being  approached  by  a  courteous  salesperson 
with  an  offer  of  assistance. 

A  well-planned  movement  is  apparent  toward  a  mod¬ 
erate  trading-up.  This  obviously  is  necessary  with  the 
improved  appearance  and  broadened  stocks  of  the  store. 
The  series  of  advertisements  mentioned  in  the  opening 
part  of  this  article  is  prestige  stuff  tied  up  directly  with 
the  departments  and  services  which  have  been  reorgan¬ 
ized. 

Mr.  Isaac  Gimbel  has  been  the  inspiration  and  source 
of  most  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  new  store.  I  am  informed  that 
he  has  been  collecting  layout  ideas  throughout  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  many  years.’from 
which  the  l)est  have  been  adapted  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  original  conceptions  also  have  been  fitted 
into  the  scheme. 


A  Self-Breaking  Arm  in  Fake  Accident 
Used  to  Get  Money  from  Stores 

Police  records  and  the  newsjiaper  files  contain  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  men  and  women  who  habitually 
collect  damages  for  broken  bones  and  other  injuries. 
Some  peculiar  physical  condition  makes  it  {xissible 
for  these  people  to  produce  such  conditions  with  very 
little  real  suffering.  While  doctors  and  the  police  are 
familiar  with  this  curious  fraud,  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
under  the  usual  examination,  with  the  result  that  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  public  utilities  or  their  insurance  com¬ 
panies  frequently  are  forced  to  pay  substantial  damages 
in  compensation  for  faked  injuries. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  Indiana.  A  man  giving  the  name  George  King 
recently  fell  in  this  store,  apparently  breaking  his  left 
wrist.  The  X-ray  revealed  a  break,  apparently  genuine, 
and  a  competent  surgeon  set  the  fracture.  The  store’s 
insurer  took  releases  and  paid  King  $50. 

Investigation  reveals  that  this  same  man  (apparent¬ 
ly)  did  practically  the  same  thing  in  stores  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Norfolk  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  at  a  hotel 
in  Indianapolis.  He  has  used  the  names  Earl  M.  Miller. 
John  C.  West  and  George  King,  in  each  case  giving 
Denver,  Colo.,  as  his  home  and  real  estate  sales  as  his 
profession.  He  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  the  city 
of  Denver. 

He  is  a  man  of  neat  appearance,  very  agreeable  and 
gentlemanly,  about  5  ft.  inches  tall,  weighs  ,-\b''Mt 
140  to  145  pounds,  and  is  about  45  years  of  a^e.  H" 
formerly  had  smoothly  shaven  face,  but  in  tbis  r-  ^ 
was  wearing  a  mustache.  His  hair  is  dark  and  tbrn 
with  some  gray. 

The  accident  for  which  he  was  compensated  ( nrob- 
ably  he  always  has  the  same  kind)  is  a  break  or  tra*’'- 
vcrse  fracture  of  the  radius,  inches  above  tb**  l^ft 
wrist  joint.  Our  members  are  urged  to  be  on  tb'*’r 
guard  and  give  the  above  details  to  their  insuran''-' 
company  in  case  the  sturtt  is  tried  in  their  stores. 
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Making  the  Want  System  Work 

A  Survey  of  Methods  in  Forty-Two  Stores  Discloses 
Many  I’.ffective  W  ays  of  Getting  Results  from  System 

By  W  illiam  A.  Fitzgkrald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


There  has  been  so  much  interest  manifested  by 
our  members  in  Want  Slip  Systems  that  a  survey 
has  l)een  made  to  secure  first-hand  information  as 
to  the  methods  of  ojx'rating  and  the  success  of  systems 
now  in  use.  Information  was  secured  from  forty-two 
memlier-stores  doing  Ixjth  small  and  large  volumes  of 
business  kx:ated  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A 
digest  of  the  information  secured  from  these  stores 
forms  the  Ixisis  of  this  article  on  Want  Slip  Systems. 

.\  good  “want  system"  proi)erly  operated  is  generally 
considered  to  l)e  the  pulse  of  the  store's  business,  for 
it  irfdicates  immediately  to  the  buyer  what  the  public 
is  demanding  that  the  store 
does  not  carry.  It  does  so 
in  the  following  ways : 

1.  It  brings  te  the  buy¬ 
er’s  attention  unex¬ 
pected  demands  in 
certain  lines  large 
enough  to  bring 
about  re-ordering. 

2.  Want  slips  bring  to 
the  buyer’s  attention 
new  merchandise  he 
has  not  seen  in  the 
market. 

3.  Want  slips  indicate 
what  staple  stock  is 
getting  t(K>  low. 

I  4.  Want  slips  are  used 
t  o  make  promise 
sales  of  merchandise  not  in  stock. 

5.  Pa.st  want  records  are  used  as  guides  for  future 
buying.  For  instance,  a  record  of  last  July  wants 
is  helpful  if  put  before  the  buyer  just  before 
making  next  July  purchases. 

6.  Want  slips  give  the  merchandise  manager  a  check 
on  how'  well  the  buyer  keeps  up  his  stock. 

Operating  Problems 

A  good  want  system  proj^erly  operated  will  do  these 
six  things.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  working  out  a  good 
system  but  in  carrying  out  the  system.  Several  stores 
that  were  asked  to  describe  their  system  replied  that 
they  had  altandttned  it  or  were  finding  it  of  little  value 
because  they  had  l)een  unable  to  overcome  two  major 
difficulties.  The  first  is  that  buyers  are  apt  to  look 
upon  a  want  slip  system  as  a  reflection  on  them  and 
for  this  reason  they  influence  the  salespeople  so  that 
they  will  not  turn  in  certain  wants,  and  also,  buyers 
make  little  use  of  the  ones  that  are  turned  in.  The 
second  is  that  the  salespeople  are  apt  to  be  indifferent; 
they  do  not  put  down  the  wants,  or  they  put  down  any¬ 
thing  to  “please  the  boss”. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  such  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  buyers  and  salespeople  by  everlastingly 
keeping  before  them  the  value  of  the  want  system. 
It  is  such  an  easy  bit  of  system  to  evade  and  yet  make  it 
appear  to  be  successful  that,  unless  both  buyers  and 
salespeople  are  fully  sold  on  the  want  slip  system,  it  is 


just  so  much  red  tajie  of  no  use  to  anyone.  All  new 
salesi)eople  and  buyers  must  be  given  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  value  and  operation  of  the  want  slip  system, 
and  there  must  be  constant  follow-up  of  their  use  of  it. 
Many  stores  give  printed  Ixxiklets  to  the  sales  f{)rce  on 
the  use  and  operation  of  the  system.  The  following  is 
taken  from  such  a  b(X)klet  used  in  one  store; 

"Your  department  manager  naturally  devotes  his  or 
her  best  efforts  to  keeping  as  complete  a  stock  as  possi¬ 
ble.  but  YOU  are  the  only  one  who  can  tell  your  de¬ 
partment  manager  whether  the  stock  is  complete  or 
whether  during  the  day  something  has  been  called  for 
which  you  could  not  supply. 

“That  is  why  we 
have  a  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  is  why 
it  is  so  vitally  import¬ 
ant  that  you  should  re¬ 
cord  every  case  in 
which  you  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  a 
customer  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  wanted.  “Re¬ 
member,  there  are  other 
stores  in  .... 
and  the  customers  w'ho 
come  here  for  some¬ 
thing.  fail  to  find  it. 
get  it  at  some  other 
store  and  find  it  sat¬ 
isfactory.  are  likely  to 
drift  away  from  us. 

“Therefore,  be  sure  to  do  this  every  day — IMME- 
DI.-\TELY  record  every  article  called  for  by  a  custo¬ 
mer  which  you  cannot  supply  out  of  your  stock,  and 
do  this,  even  if  you  know  the  article  is  on  order, 
although  the  order  has  not  been  shipped  to  us. 

“Even  if  the  article  is  one  which  we  do  not  carry, 
such  as  furniture,  pianos,  or  sheet  music,  make  a  note 
of  it. 

“Don’t  get  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  filling 
of  want  slips  as  an  unnecessary  formality,  to  be  com¬ 
plied  with  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  writing  ‘No  wants’ 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  signing  your  name.  The  want 
slip  system  is  as  vital  to  the  success  of  a  store  as  re¬ 
porters  to  a  newpaper  or  scout  to  an  army’’. 

Listing  Wants 

The  Want  Slip  forms  should  be  simple.  The  types 
of  forms  used  vary  from  blank  slips  headed  “List 
Today’s  Wants”  to  complicated  forms  made  out  in 
triplicate.  At  least,  the  slips  must  be  definite  enough  to 
include  all  the  desired  information.  Form  No.  1,  as 
illustrated,  is  good  in  this  respect.  A  store  in  adopting 
a  want  slip  form  should  make  sure  that  it  contains  all 
the  information  which  the  buyer  or  merchandise  office 
will  need,  and  salespeople  should  be  instructed  to  fill 
out  the  form  in  detail  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  return  it  to  them  for  more  information. 

There  must  be  a  definite  source  of  supply  for  the  slips 
so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  one  each  day.  Sales¬ 
people  should  secure  slips  the  first  thing  each  morning: 
in  some  stores  from  the  cashier,  in  others  from  the 
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head  of  stock,  but  in  most  stores  from  the  section 
manager.  Since  the  section  manager  is  in  charge  of 
5upplyiiig  sales  books  and  oversees  the  handling  of  all 
transactions  he  is  the  logical  one  to  supply  the  want 
slips.  If  tiot  conveniently  placed  the  slips  are  not  used, 
so  in  most  cases  they  are  kept  in  the  sales  book.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  in  l>ook  form  which  fits  over  the  tally 
or  sales  book.  As  customers  ask  for  merchandise  not 
in  stock,  each  retjuest  is  to  be  recorded  on  the  slip. 

Handling  “No  Wants” 

All  stores  insist  that  all  wants  be  recorded,  regardless 
of  how  unimportant  they  seem,  and  all  but  one  or  two 
insist  that  each  want  be  recorded  at  the  time  the  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  the  request.  This  is  done  to  make  more 


Form  No.  2 — Monthly  Summary  of  Wants  for  Buyer 


certain  that  the  wants  are  really  recorded  for  the 
buyer.  If  the  salespeople  wait  until  closing  time  and 
then  try  to  remember  the  things  customers  asked  for 
that  the  store  was  unable  to  offer,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  remember  all  of  them.  All  wants  must  be  re¬ 
corded,  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  buyer  and  not  of 
the  salespeople  to  decide  what  customer  wants  are 
worthy  of  the  buyer’s  consideration. 

Each  salesperson  must  hand  in  a  slip  every  day.  If 
a  salesperson  has  had  no  wants,  the  words  “No  Calls,” 
in  some  of  the  stores,  or  “No  Wants”  in  others  are 
written  across  the  slip  which  is  signed  and  turned  in  as 
if  it  contained  wants.  Two  stores  reported  having  the 
No  Want”  slips  countersigned  by  tbe  section  mana¬ 
ger  before  they  are  turned  in  at  night.  The  section 
managers  know  that  few  days  pass  on  which  customers 
do  not  ask  for  merchandise  not  in  stock,  so  when  asked 
to  countersign  “No  Want”  slips,  the  section  managers 
question  the  salesperson  to  make  certain  the  report  is 
correct.  These  two  stores  find  the  plan  has  increased 
the  numl)er  of  wants  turned  in. 

How  Reports  Are  Used 

One  large  eastern  store  uses  in  place  of  want  slips 
from  one  to  six  dupligraph  recorders  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Every  want  is  recorded  on  the  machines  and 
signed  by  the  sales  persons  making  it.  The  buyers  con¬ 
sult  the  original  list  daily.  The  duplicate  is  used  for 
records  in  the  merchandise  manager’s  office.  These 
records  will  be  discussed  later.  It  is  considered  a  suc¬ 
cessful  system. 

There  is  but  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 


any  one  but  the  buyer  should  use  the  filled  slips.  Only 
three  stores  place  the  handling  of  the  want  slips  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  buyer’s  hands,  i.e.,  permit  him  to  collect, 
to  use  or  ignore  the  slips  as  he  sees  fit.  These  three 
stores  admit  that  the  system  operates  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess,  dejjending  entirely  upon  the  particular  buyer  in 
charge.  The  other  stores  all  feel  that  the  want  slip 
system  is  more  profitable  when  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  supervises  the  oijeration  of  the  system.  Someone 
in  the  office  of  the  merchandise  manager  relieves  him 
of  the  clerical  work  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  six  cases  reported,  the  work  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  comparison  department.  This  has  its 
advantage  in  that  the  comparison  department,  knowing 
every  day  what  customers  are  asking  for,  can  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  what 
—  i— , — —  y  '[ — [— y  other  stores  are  offering  to 
iTlT  le'a  T  IT  meet  customers’  demands. 

_ _ In  fourteen  of  the  forty- 

_ _ two  stores,  the  buyer  re- 

- - ceives  the  original  slips  each 

- - night  or  during  the  day. 

- - Tbis  is  advantageous  in  that 

- - - the  buyer  gets  the  slips  soon 

- - after  they  are  made,  and 

knowing  the  name  of  the 
'  clerk,  he  can  get  in  touch 

~~~~  with  her  when  necessary  to 

_ consult  her  about  the  want, 

_ In  three  or  four  cases,  the 

salespeople  send  each  want 
nts  for  Buyer  record  down  to  the  central 

tube  room  as  soon  as  it  is 
recorded.  Here  they  are  collected  periodically  during 
each  day  and  sent  to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  is  to 
receive  the  original  wants,  signed  by  tbe  clerks,  he 
obviously  must  understand  that  the  wants  are  to  help 
him  to  know  what  to  buy  and  are  not  a  reflection  on 
his  buying  judgment;  otherwise,  knowing  the  name  of 
the  clerks,  he  may  criticise  them  for  sending  in  wants. 
One  firm  avoids  this  difficulty  by  sending  the  wants  to 
the  merchandise  office  first,  where  the  want  is  recorded 
and  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  clerks  are  detached 
before  the  slips  are  sent  to  the  buyer.  In  a  few  stores 
the  buyer  keeps  the  slips,  but  in  most  cases  he  places 
on  each  slip  such  information  as  “Don’t  want”,  “Con¬ 
sidering”,  “Ordered”,  “Too  Late”,  “In  Stock”,  etc.  This 
information  is  often  put  in  code  for  convenience.  The 
slips  are  then  sent  to  the  want  system  office  for  further 
analysis. 

Daily  Summary  of  Wants 

In  fifteen  of  the  forty-two  stores,  in  which  the  buyer 
received  the  original  complete  slip,  the  forms  are  made 
out  in  duplicate,  the  original  going  direct  to  the  buyer 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  advant¬ 
age  of  this  plan  is  that  the  recording  jjer  salesclerk  and 
the  analysis  for  the  merchandise  manager  is  done  from 
the  duplicate  while  the  buyer  is  using  the  original.  The 
merchandise  manager  knows  conditions  in  a  department 
almost  as  soon  as  the  buyer  does,  thus  the  merchandise 
manager  has  a  closer  check  on  the  buyer  than  he  would 
have  if  the  buyer  received  the  only  record  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  wants. 

In  twelve  of  the  forty-two  stores,  the  buyer  received 
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daily,  in  place  of  the  want  slips,  a  list  of  all  the  wants 
comi)iled  from  the  original  slips  which  were  sent  to  the 
want  system  office  the  night  before.  This  daily  summary 
should  contain  practically  the  same  information  which 
appears  on  the  original  want  slip  with  a  column  added 
for  the  buyer  to  make  remarks  regarding  his  probable 
disposition  of  the  “want”. 

Other  Summary  Sheets 

One  store  uses  a  sheet  of  different  color  for  each  day 
of  the  week.  This  aids  them  in  seeing  that  each  day’s 
sheets  are  returned  by  the  buyer  within  a  stated  time. 
The  sheets  are  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  is  kept  in 
the  office,  the  other  copy  is  sent  to  the  buyer  who  places 
on  it  such  information  as  “Don’t  Want”,  “Considering”. 
“Odered”,  “Too  Late”,  “In  Stock”,  etc.,  after  which 
he  returns  the  sheets  to  the  want  slip  office.  This  one 
sheet  is  not  so  cumbersome  for  the  buyer  to  handle 
as  a  quantity  of  slips  would  be,  and  since  the  names 
of  the  salespeople  reporting  the  wants  do  not  appear, 

the  buyer  cannot  dis¬ 
courage  the  reporting 
of  wants. 

In  many  cases,  the 
buyer  receives  a  weekly 
or  monthly  summary  of 
all  wants,  or  a  summary 
of  those  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  several  times 
during  a  period  of  time. 
Form  No.  2,  as  illustrat¬ 
ed,  is  typical  of  these 
reports.  This  calls  to 
the  buyer’s  attention 
what  merchandise  has 
l)een  called  for  most 
frequently  during  the 
|>eriod. 

A  few  stores  do  not 
follow  up  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  wants,  but  in  all 
cases  the  buyer’s  com¬ 
ments  as  to  their  dis¬ 
position  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  If  the  buyer 
reports  “On  order,”  that  can  be  confirmed  by  the 
order  department  and  followed  up  five  or  ten  days 
later  and  repeated  until  the  merchandise  is  in  stock. 
If  reported  “In  stock”  the  department  can  be  shopped, 
and  if  the  merchandise  is  found,  the  salesperson  who 
erroneously  reported  the  merchandise  out  of  stock 
should  be  so  advised.  In  case  the  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  hesitate  about  carrying  some  of  the 
wanted  lines,  the  comparison  department  can  shop 
competitors  to  see  if  they  carry  the  merchandise. 

Check  Up  on  Salespeople 

In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  reported,  a  daily  sheet  is 
kept  of  each  salesperson’s  i)erformance  so  that  a  check 
may  l)e  kept  on  whether  the  salespeople  are  handling 
the  customer’s  wants  as  they  should. 

One  store  is  using  an  envelope  for  the  weekly  record. 
In  it  are  collected  the  want  slips  of  that  department  for 
the  week.  The  want  slip  office  fills  out  the  records  on 


the  envelope  daily.  The  monthly  summary  is  drawn  | 
from  the  weekly  totals  on  the  enveloj^e.  | 

In  the  instance  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph  thti! 
envelope  is  returned  to  the  section  manager  who.  at  th« 
end  of  the  week,  speaks  to  the  clerks  having  low  recordi 
The  section  manager  having  all  of  the  slii)s  in  the  en¬ 
velope  can  show  the  salespeople  just  why  their  record  is 
questionable  and  talk  with  them  about  the  value  of  the 
system  and  encourage  them  to  use  it. 

Whatever  type  of  system  is  used,  either  the  section 
manager  or  the  training  department  follows  up  the  sales- 
peojtle  who  are  careless  about  reporting  wants.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  triplicate  or  duplicate  of  all  original 
want  slips  is  sent  to  the  training  department  for  this 
use.  To  follow  up  each  week  is  thought  to  l)e  niore 
successful  than  to  do  it  once  a  month.  Within  a  week’s 
time  the  salespeople  have  not  forgotten  what  wants  the\- 
handled  during  the  period,  as  they  perhaps  would  ii 
the  follow-up  occurred  only  once  a  month.  The  plan  oi 
having  careless  salespeople  shopped  for  merchandise 
known  not  to  be  in  stock  is  rather  general.  The  shoppini 
reports  are  kept  and  shown  to  the  clerk  to  show  her  thai 
she  is  not  sending  in  the  wants  she  receives  each  day. 
One  instance  was  reported  where  the  number  of  want!l 
recorded  was  almost  doubled  when  the  selling  fouT 
learned  that  they  were  being  shopped  in  this  manner. 

A  Rating  Factor 

Another  excellent  way  to  secure  the  salespeople’s  co¬ 
operation  to  use  the  want  system  intelligently  is  to  uk 
their  want  record  as  a  part  of  their  rating  system.  Man- 
stores  use  some  sort  of  system  whereby  the  buyer,  see 
tion  manager,  and  the  personnel  department  unite  in  rat-i 
ing  the  salespeople  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  amount  oi! 
their  pay,  the  length  of  their  vacation,  etc.  This  plarl 
while  not  mentioned  hy  any  of  the  stores  an^werih,' 
the  questionnaire,  is  in  successful  use  by  some 

One  store  returns  every  want  slip  to  the  saksi>enp: ; 
with  comments  on  each  as  to  what  the  buyer  intends  t  ; 
do  about  each  item.  This  is  extra  work,  but  the  fin 
considers  it  worthwhile  for  it  is  believed  to  inerta 
the  numl)er  of  wants  recorded  by  proving  to  the  ■'alf  . 
force  that  their  want  slips  are  used  and  are  won  ! 
reporting.  j 

In  connection  with  want  slips  three  of  the  stom; 
mentioned  using  “Running  Low”  slips  and  are  tindin-: 
the  practice  helpful.  A  form  similar  to  the  want  slipij 
usecl  for  this  purpose.  In  fact  many  stores  often  nia-“ 
it  a  point  of  their  want  slip,  except  that  space  > 
afforded  for  the  sales  y)erson  to  make  notations  th 
stock  in  some  particular  item  of  staple  merchandise  t; 
running  low. 

Promise  System 

Another  outgrowth  of  want  systems  that  is  used 
connection  with  the  want  slips  is  the  “Promise  Sa- 
System”.  It  is  not  in  general  use,  but  has  worthwbk 
possibilities.  The  firms  using  it  reason  that  if  !»>[ 
ask  for  merchandise  in  the  store,  they  must  wish  i" 
purchase  it  from  the  store,  so  the  number  of  sales  c- 
be  increased  by  taking  the  wants  as  orders  and  filti'- 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  its  simplest  form, 
name  and  address  of  the  customer  making  the  reepi' 
for  merchandise  is  put  on  the  want  slip  and  the  «- 
{Continued  on  page  505) 
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The  Merchandiser 

By  A.  W.  Einstein 


What  Is  Wrong  With  Unit  Control? 

Observations  on  Why  System  Works  With  Varying 
Success  and  How  to  Undertake  Its  Installation 


HOW  DO  YOU  feel 
about  Unit  Control?  One 
buyer  I  know  calls  it 
"a  lot  of  bologna” ;  another 
one  says  “it  is  some  new¬ 
fangled  idea  to  run  up  our 
expenses” ;  while  occasion¬ 
ally  I  find  men  or  women 
who  admit  that  they  need  it 
in  their  business. 

When  1  ask  these  people 
what  they  mean  by  "Unit 
Control”,  each  of  them  gives 
me  a  different  answer.  Ac- 
tuilly,  the  term  “Unit  Con¬ 
trol”  is  a  misnomer.  “Mer- 
1  chandise  .Analysis”  more  near¬ 
ly  describes  the  system  or 
method  of  oiieration.  Peojile 
have  confused  the  issue  by 
setting  up  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  definitions  of  the  term. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Unit  Control  is  a  branch  of 
Merchandise  Control,  and  is 
any  process  gone  through  or 
system  •  installed  to  discover 
what  particular  items  or  units 
of  merchandise  may  be  sell¬ 
ing  or  not  selling;  it  is  the  means  of  securing  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  tell  you  what  merchandise  to  buy 
and  how  much  of  it  you  need.  The  information  may  lx; 
gathered  by  the  controller  for  the  buyer ;  the  data  may 
be  procured  by  buyers  or  merchandise  men  for  their 
personal  use;  or  the  facts  may  lie  found  without  any 
official  jiermanent  record  being  made — no  matter  which 
way  is  used.  1  still  believe  that  you  have  a  form  of 
Unit  Control. 

Types  of  System 

The  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view  will  eliminate 
many  unnecessary  arguments  as  to  whether  or  not  stores 
have  or  need  a  method  of  Unit  Control  to  assist  them  in 
their  merchandising.  And  if  you  will  as.sent  to  this 
premise,  you  will  agree  that  every  retailer,  from  the 
very  smallest  to  the  largest,  must  not  only  think  of  the 
dollar  value  of  his  goods,  but  also  must  consider  their 
style,  color  and  quality  values.  It  follows  that 
he  must  have  some  method  of  analyzing  his  merchan¬ 


dise,  whether  it  lie  an  official 
or  unofficial,  systematic  or 
unsystematic  method. 

From  this  point,  all  dis¬ 
cussion  can  deal  with  the  kind 
of  merchandise  analysis  sys¬ 
tem  to  lie  installed — that  is 
whether  an  unofficial  one  will 
suffice  or  a  more  elaborate 
one  is  needed — rather  than 
with  the  question  “Do  we  or 
do  we  not  want  Unit  Control 
in  our  stores?”  Most  em¬ 
phatically,  you  must  have 
Merchandise  Analysis  (or 
Unit  Control)  in  your  busi¬ 
ness.  The  thing  you  have  to 
determine  is  the  kind  or  type 
you  require. 

John  B.  Guernsey  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  has 
often  made  the  point  that 
before  a  store  attempts  the 
official  and  systematic  install¬ 
ation  of  Unit  Control  sys¬ 
tems,  it  should  first  have 
a  good  accounting  system. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  in 
not  following  this  procedure. 
.\  good  accounting  system  will  show  what  de^xirt- 
ments  or  sub-divisions  of  departments  are  profitable  or 
losing  money.  In  some  cases,  it  can  go  so  far  as  to 
give  this  information  for  exact  lines  of  merchandise. 
I'his  is  the  data  necessary  to  show  up  those  unofficial 
and  unsystematic  Unit  Control  systems  which  are  not 
giving  the  proper  results.  (Rememlier,  from  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  Unit  Control,  we  assume  that  every  department 
has  an  officially  recognized  or  else  an  unofficial  Unit 
Control  system,  not  recognized  because  no  one  realizes 
it  exists).  The  need  for  securing  this  information  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  advised  many  stores  to  put  their 
accounting  systems  in  order  liefore  officially  working 
with  Merchandise  Analysis  or  Unit  Control. 

No  Miraculous  Cures 

Suppose  the  Retail  Method  of  Inventory  is  function¬ 
ing  properly  and  the  accounting  system  shows  the  de¬ 
partments  which  are  making  money  and  losing  money. 


Unit  Control  is  simply  defined  in  this  \ 
article.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  and 
basic  business  system,  so  that  Mr.  Ein-  ] 
stein  does  merchants  a  service  when  he 
reduces  it  to  elementary  terms.  The  \ 
article  shows  that  a  good  accounting  i 
system  is  the  first  essential  before  Unit  j 
Control  machinery  can  be  set  up;  it  | 
describes  the  various  types  of  control  j 
now  in  use;  and  deals  tvith  the  “'human  j 
elements”  ivhich  must  be  considered  in  j 
such  installations.  I 

The  Merchandise  Managers'  Group  ' 
and  Controllers'  Congress  are  preparing  j 
a  series  of  pamphlets  outlining  good 
Merchandise  Control  practice  for  Ready  j 
to  W  ear.  House  furnishings  and  Piece  ' 
Goods  Departments.  They  should  be 
ready  for  publication  about  the  time  of 
our  February  convention.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  study  Merchandise  Control 
practice  for  every  department  and  will 
publish  the  findings  as  rapidly  as  the 
work  can  be  pushed  forward. 
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Excepting  those  losing  departemnts  which  are  being 
operated  knowingly  at  a  loss,  we  know  exactly  where 
the  buyers  have  fallen  down  in  their  analyses  of  the 
requirements  of  their  respective  departments. 

Here  is  the  ix)int  at  which  many  stores  go  wrong. 
They  try  to  cope  with  the  situation  by  installing  a  sys¬ 
tem  they  have  seen  in  other  stores,  without  first  thor¬ 
oughly  studying  their  own  conditions ;  or  they  pick  up 
some  of  the  so-called  standard  systems,  now  on  the 
market,  believing  that  since  John  Smith’s  troubles  were 
cured  in  this  way,  theirs  ought  to  be  also. 

But  it’s  no  use.  You  can’t  take  a  unit  control  pill 
and  exjiect  it  to  work  a  miraculous  change.  Any  system 
you  apply  only  indicates  the  trouble,  its  location  and 
sometimes  its  cause.  (liven  these  facts,  intelligent  in¬ 
terpretation  and  executive  action  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  l)etter  conditions. 

Installation  and  oi)eration  of  official  Unit  Control 
which  buyers  and  merchandise  men  will  use  is  not 
accomplished  without  an  intensive  investigation  of 
■merchandising  conditions  in  the  departments  in ‘  which 
it  is  to  be  installed.  Furthermore,  such  system  cannot 
be  rigid;  it  must  be  changed  to  meet  new  conditions, 

I  short  cuts  must  lie  adopted  when  they  can  be  devised. 
W.e  can  take  these  qualifications  for  fact.  They  will  be 
supiH)rted  by  such  Merchandise  Analysis  experts  as 
Mr.s.  -\nderson  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Mr.  Lutes  of 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Mr.  Mulcahy  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Mr.  Ashley  of  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Mr.  Bedford  of  the 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Brady  of  the  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  and  others. 

Many  Methods  Used 

In  considering  the  method  most  adaptable  to  your 
store,  you  have  the  following  typ>es  to  choose  from: 

1.  Sales  Check  Control,  in  which  the  record  of  sales 
is  taken  from  the  sales  check. 

2.  Cash  Register  Check  Control,  in  which  the  record 
of  the  merchandise  sold  is  coded  on  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter  slip  and  given  to  the  control  section. 

3.  Stub  Control,  in  which  the  sales  record  is  gotten 
from  a  stub  that  has  been  detached  from  the  price 
tag.  The  stub  contains  all  necessary  information. 

4.  Tickler  Control,  in  which  sales  records  and  stock 
conditions  are  determined  by  taking  inventory  fre¬ 
quently  (such  as  every  week  or  ten  days)  and  the 
record  reported.  In  this  method,  the  previous  in¬ 
ventory  figure,  plus  additions  to  stock  since  that 
figure  was  taken,  minus  the  last  inventory  figure, 
gives  you  the  sales  for  the  period.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  augment  the  tickler  system  with  a 
rough  daily  check  of  the  merchandise  so  controlled, 
to  make  the  method  truly  effective. 

5.  Reserve  Stock  Control,  in  which  a  regular  perpetu¬ 
al  inventory  is  kept  of  reserve  stocks.  All  goods 
removed  from  the  reserve  to  the  floor  stock  are 
considered  sold  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  reserve. 

6.  Visual  Control,  in  which  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  any  given  time  in  a  bin,  shelf,  rack,  table, 
or  other  container  for  the  goods  can  be  determined. 
The  container  is  built  in  the  first  place  to  hold  the 
maximum  quantity  of  the  merchandise  that  is  ever 
to  be  in  stock  at  one  time.  A  minimum  quantity 
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of  goods  is  then  set,  such  as  10  pieces,  or  14  oi  I 
a  l)in.  shelf,  or  rack,  or  what  not.  The  clerk  or 
individual  in  charge  of  the  section  can  tell  by  jua 
looking  at  the  compartments  whether  the  stock  is  = 
low  or  high. 

Other  Variations 

Classification  Control,  in  which  departments  are 
broken  down  into  smaller  sections  ( Men’s  l''urnish- 
ings  might  be  divided  into  shirts,  neckties,  collars.  ; 
etc.),  and  a  dollar  control  is  then  set  up  for  each  ; 
section  as  well  as  for  the  department.  This  method  ! 
segregates  the  Ixid  sections,  and  allows  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  procure  an  official  Merchan¬ 
dise  Analysis  Study  of  the  unprofitable  parts  oi  | 
his  department,  leaving  the  paying  sections  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  long  as  they  remain 
profitable. 

Classification  Control  by  Price  Lines,  in  which  , 
classification  control  as  listed  above  (No.  7)  is  i 
used  with  the  addition  of  a  further  breakdow  I 
of  the  dollar  control  figures  by  price  lines  in  eap  j 
section  of  a  department.  In  the  case  of  Men’s  For-  ■ 
nishings,  profitable  price  lines  of  resi)ectively  men’s  j 
shirts,  ties,  etc.,  would  be  revealed,  and  prices  in 
which  there  is  little  demand  would  be  indicated. 
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Here  are  eight  systems  each  having  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  principle..  In  addition,  there  are  many  cotnljinati™ 
of  these  methods,  and  there  may  be  other  systems  losr 
on  entirely  different  foundations,  alxiut  which  we  hav] 
not  as  yet  been  informed.  ' 

The  question  which  you  must  decide  every  time  yi' 
create  an  official  merchandise  analysis  system  from  tb 
unofficial,  unsystematic  control  is:  “Which  of  the  fore' 
going  Merchandise  Analysis  principles  or  combinatior  d 
thereof  fits  my  condition  in  my  particular  de\)artniei  t! 
(not  in  the  store  as  a  whole)”. 

Deciding  Factors 

Some  of  the  factors  which  will  help  you  in  maki;;^, 
a  decision  are: 
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How  tnany  transactions  occur  in  the  departnu  j 
daily?  Daily  posting  is  cumbersome  and  may  !j  = 
too  expensive  if  the  transactions  are  too  numeroi , 
What  is  the  turnover  in  the  department?  Mr  j 
chandise  may  sell  too  rapidly  for  a  daily  record  t| 
be  of  value.  '  | 

Does  the  department  have  style  or  staple  im 
chandise?  A  style  department  will  require  m(  ;i 
information  than  a  staple  one.  It  is.  possible  i  f 
make  the  Merchandise  .Analysis  system  in  certajj 
staple  departments  an  automatic  reordering  (levl.^j 

Are  deliveries  tnade  from  a  xvarehouse  or  i 

stock? 

Are  goods  kept  in  reserve  stock  rooms,  or  is  i  :5! 
merchandise  in  the  selling  department?  If 
former  is  true.  How  many  reserve  stocks  are 
What  is  the  method  of  stock  keeping  zvithin 
department?  , 

Is  the  merchandise  ever  re-ordered?  Bought  \\ 
Quantities?  In  single  pieces?  etc.  |l 

Hotv  much  is  the  average  salescheck  of  the  p 
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tnentf  This  will  help  determine  the  allowable  ex¬ 
penditure  for  a  control  system. 

9.  Should  the  system  furnish  only  current  buying  and 
selliiKj  figures  or  should  it  also  give  historical 
data  of  value  for  f>lanning  next  year's  purchases? 

10.  Should  the  sy.ftem  be  designed  only  as  an  aid  to 
buying  and  selling,  or  should  it  help  locate  in-' 
ventory  shortages? 

While  these  ten  questions  are  by  no  means  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  they  are  sufiticient  to  illustrate  the  present  com¬ 
plexity  surrounding  the  choice  of  a  Alerchandise  Analy¬ 
sis  system  which  will  be  effective,  and  keep  its  expense 
of  operation  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  too  evident  that  when  the  cost  of  any  method  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  economies,  the  system  had  better  be  thrown 
out  or  revised. 

The  Human  Element 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  “human 
element"  in  unit  control — the  part  that  merchandise 
men,  buyers,  clerks,  etc.,  play  in  it.  This  is  really  the 
most  vital  side  of  the  merchandise  analysis  or  unit  con¬ 
trol  problem.  Suppose  you  were  considering  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  official  Unit  Control  system  for  one  of 
your  departments.  You  know  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  department — which  is  almost  the  same  as  say¬ 
ing  a  mistake  or  mistakes  have  been  made  somewhere 
by  the  buyer.  You  want  to  point  out  to  this  buyer  just 
where  his  mistakes  have  occurred.  Most  of  us  are  blind 
to  our  own  failings,  but  pretty  nearly  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  change  if  we  are  shown  where  we  have  lx;en 
wrong. 

The  main  thing  is  to  analyze  the  buyer  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  department,  and  find  out  what  is  wrcmg  with  his 
unofficial  merchandise  analysis  system.  Consider  these 
points : 

1.  Does  he  understand  figures? 

2.  Is  he  a  good  business  man 

3.  Has  he  made  serious  mistakes,  or  is  he  just  a  trifle 
out  of  the  way  in  his  judgments? 

4.  Does  he  grasp  pictures  or  graphical  reports  better 
than  figure  reports,  or  vice-versa? 

5.  Is  he  systematic  and  methodical  or  highly  tem¬ 
peramental  ? 


Controllers  Must  Send  Convention 

City  Ballots  at  Once  j 

The  balloting  on  the  city  to  be  chosen  for 
the  1928  convention  of  the  Controllers'  Con-  | 
gress,  which  was  advertised  to  close  on  \ 

October  1st,  ivill  be  continued  for  a  few  days  \ 

longer  to  give  all  members  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  their  preference.  The  ballots  are  in  j' 
the  hands  of  all  Controllers.  They  will  oblige  j 
Mr.  Guernsey  if  they  fill  out  their  ballots  at  j 
once  and  return  them  to  Association  head-  ' 
quarters.  The  poll  will  be  held  open  until 
one  week  after  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is 
received.  Please  attend  to  sending  your  ballot 
at  once.  i 


6.  'Can  he  gather  facts  fqr  himself? 

7.  Does  he  understand  reports  better  if  he  himself 
collects  the  facts  or  if  they  are  gathered  by  others 
presented  to  him? 

8.  Does  he  merchandise  for  the  most  part  by  working 
111  his  stock  or  from  figures? 

*).  Is  he  the  tipe  who  must  do  his  personal  work  him- 
seli  or  can  he  delegate  part  of  it  to  others? 

10.  Does  he  train  his  salespeojile  and  gather  around 
him  reli.dile  clerks,  v\ho  nni>ht  lie  (tepeiided  upon 
to  work  w.th  him  jiccurately  on  a  .Merchandise 
•Analysis  s> >11111; 

11.  Does  he  over-buy  even  though  he  understands  the 
proper  sizes,  colors  and  assortments  required  in 
Ins  department?  (3r  does  he  make  mistakes  in  the 
purchase  of  styles,  colors  or  sizes? 

12.  Does  he  follow  trends  and  market  conditions,  or 
does  he  buy  by  hunches? 

13.  Dik's  he  know  which  resources  are  profitable  and 
which  are  unprofitable? 

14.  Is  he  iiilhienced  by  gilts  or  eiitertaiiiment  received 
f rom  iiiann  1  acitirers  ? 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  in  this  way.  The  salient 
ixiint  is  that  you  must  make  your  Merchatidise  Analysis 
system  usable  for  your  buyer,  or  your  merchandise 
matiager  will  be  performing  too  much  of  the  buyer’s 
function. 

Know  Your  Problem 

.\tid  then,  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  you  must 
weigh  the  following: 

Will  the  Merchandise  Analysis  or  Unit  Control 
system  function  best  in  your  store  under  the  controller 
or  under  the  meichandise  manager? 

Should  it  Ixr  centralized  or  decentralized? 

Have  you  ;i,  reliable  iiersonnel  in  your  salesforce 
and  analytical  maids  among  your  buyers?  Can  these 
jieople  Ik‘  dirccleil  in  their  own  efforts  towards  giMxl 
merchandise  analysis  or  must  you  develop  the  merchan¬ 
dise  ilata  inilependently,  and  then  give  them  written 
reports  regarding  their  successes  and  failures? 

tian  you  ask  them  for  the  remedy,  or  must  you  pre¬ 
scribe  it  from  the  merchandise  office? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  much 
care  and  thought  should  be  given  to  picking  or  designing 
a  Unit  Control  system.  The  “human  element”  is  a  big 
factor.  Problems  in  one  store  often  are  unlike  those 
in  another.  Any  particular  dose  of  Unit  Control,  if 
prescribed  generally,  may  be  hazardous.  Many  stores 
have  failed  in  the  application  of  Unit  Control  methods 
for  their  de^jartments ;  many  others  have  been  very 
successful  with  the  same  methods.  The  former  ask — 
“What  is  wrong  with  Unit  Control”.  The  latter  answer 
— “There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  Unit  Con¬ 
trol,  but  if  you  want  it  to  pull  up  your  profits,  you 
must  apply  it  intelligently”. 


New  Controllers’  Congress  Bulletin  on 
Unit  Control  Selling  Rapidly 

The  Controllers’  Congress  recent  bulletin  on  the 
“Development  of  Unit  Stock  Control”  seems  to  have 
rung  the  bell.  A  single  order  for  300  copies  is  among 
those  filled  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  bulletin  explains  the  operation  of  the  several 
phases  of  Unit  Control  in  the  Ready  to  Wear,  Shoe, 
Hosiery  and  Toilet  Goods  Department.  Copies  have 
been  setn  to  all  Controllers’  Congress  members.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  may  be  had  at  50  cents  each. 
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Ultra  Modern  Shop  Fronts  of  Paris 

Smaller  Merchants  Employ  a  Daring  Art  to  Make  Their 
Stores  Distinctive — The  Advertising  Value  of  Novelty 
By  M.  Therese  Bonnet 


Ultra  Modern  Facades  of* 
Wine  Shop  and  Haber¬ 
dashery.  A  hove,  Covanm. 
the  haberdasher,  has 
white  cement  front  relieved 
by  a  daring  pattern  in  var¬ 
ious  brilliant  tones  of  bUu. 
Note  unusual  ivindow  ar 
rangement.  Left,  the  officid 
facade  for  Depot  Nicolat. 
the  famous  wine  compravj 
This  is  the  model  for  all 
Nicolas  branches.  Pam' 
windoics  focus  attenf'on  on 
the  displays.  {Pat out— 
Architect.)  ' 


so  striking  in  their  appear-] 
ance,  make  the  smaller  sto'-l 
stand  out  head  and  slinin' 
ders  above  the  great  mass  i 
undistinguished,  stanihir^i 
iced  shops  which  are  char 
actcristic  of  all  cities  am 
towns.  They  arc  a  publicu, 
force  of  inestimable  I'ahu 


The  question,  “What  does  all  this  get  me?”  can  bt 
answered  briefly.  These  novel  exteriors  and  interion, 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — Paris  was  first  to  demonstrate 
the  great  possibilities  of  adapting  the  ultra  modern  art 
to  merchandise  and  decora¬ 
tion.  The  small  shops  of 
Paris  have  grasped  this  new 
artistic  development  as  a 
means  of  expressing  their 
individuality — to  give  them¬ 
selves  a  zdsual  distinction  of 
exterior  and  interior  which 
sharply  arrests  public  at¬ 
tention. 

There  follows  the  first  of 
a  scries  of  five  interesting 
articles,  fully  illustrated, 
which  unll  shozv  our  mem¬ 
bers  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  development.  Mile. 

Bonney,  who  has  prepared 
these  articles  for  us  in 
Paris,  is  a  recogniced  au¬ 
thority  on  the  ultra  modern 
as  applied  to  merchandise 
and  decoration.  Her  presen¬ 
tation  is  noteworthy  for  its 
recognition  of  the  purely 
practical  aspects  of  these 
ideas  ami  their  application 
to  present-day  retailing. 
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constantly  thrusting  the  store  upon  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Intelligently  adapted,  these  ideas  have  an  important 
place  in  the  large  department  store.  They  would  give 


and  other  special  sections  lend  themselves  to  this  sort 
of  treatment.  As  in  Paris,  the  design  would  be  tnade  to 
express  in  inodern  decorative  motifs  the  merchatuiise 
it  surrounds. 

This  is  a  tvelcome  note  of  novelty. 
Merchants  should  study  its  possibili¬ 
ties  in  tertns  of  their  ount  stores.  But, 
above  all,  they  must  not  proceed  to 
imitate  what  Paris  has  done  without 
expert  technical  and  artistic  aid. 


The  ultra  modern  shop 

as  Paris  sees  it  is  a  weapon  of 
advertising.  In  these  days  when 
merchandise  must  l)e  properly  public¬ 
ized  before  it  may  be  sold,  business 
men  are  forever  seeking  new  formu¬ 
lae  of  publicity,  and  France,  in  a  truly 
characteristic  manner,  has  adopted  the 
new  movement  in  Arts  Decoratifs 


hT 


'out—  ^ 


Adrienne's  Children's  Shop  has  white  cement  front  broken  by  square  windows,  rectangular  door  and 
unusual  triangular  Bghts  in  opaque  ichite  glass  set  in  walls.  Forged  iron  outlines  window  and  ornaments 
door.  {Elhouken — Designer.) — Demey,  a  novelty  shop,  has  white  stone  front  with  pure  rectangular 
windows.  Tiny  paneled  lights  set  in  on  either  side  of  door.  Forged  iron  outlines  these  details  and  forms 
name  above  door.  (Elkouken — Designer.) — Fortunato's  ultra  modern  shop  has  an  unornamented  facade 
of  sheet  iron  painted  dark  brown,  relieved  strikingly  by  strips  of  silver  metal  in  graduated  widths  and 

by  silver  lettering. 

great  distinction  to  the  small,  intimate  shops  ti’hich  are  as  its  latest  medium.  In  fact  there  is  one  special 
becoming  a  more  and  more  important  feature  of  big  branch  of  French  decorative  arts  devoted  entirely 
store  merchandising.  French  millinery  salons,  fine  per-  to  what  is  called  “Les  Arts  dans  la  Rue”.  Here  we 
fume  sections,  itnported  gown  shops,  toy  departments  find  the  young  architects  working  out  a  ty^ie  of  shop 
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which,  in  the  treatment  of  its  facade,  its  methods  of 
display,  its  illumination  and  general  colour  effect,  is  a 
radical  departure  from  anything  which  Paris  has  done 
before. 

The  general  impression  gained  by  walking  through 
one  of  these  Salon  streets  is  that  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously  the  modern  French  architects  have  sensed 
the  psychological  value  of  the  new  shop,  and,  while 
keeping  its  artistic  integrity,  have  developed  it  in  terms 
of  publicity.  They  treat  their  subject  much  the  same 
as  the  artist  does  his  poster.  The  ultra  modern  facade 
with  its  striking  geometric  disposition,  its  hold  un¬ 
broken  lines  and  colourings  is  as  convincing  a  state¬ 
ment  as  any  page  of  advertising.  For  this  alone,  it 
would  have  been  a  success.  It  is  its  own  advertisement. 

It  is  a  suitable  jacket  for  what  one  naturally  feels  is 
just  as  modern,  just  as  striking  in  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandise  within. 

Just  as  the  famous  trademarks  of  various  products 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  mind,  so  the 
facades  of  the  new  shops  of  Paris  are  becoming  visually 
associated  with  certain  lines  of  merchandise.  The 
Depot  Nkholas,  the  great  wine  concern  of  France,  not 
long  ago  commissioned  the  young  architect  Patoiil  to 
create  a  shop  front  which  would  serve  as  model  for  all 
their  branches  throughout  the  city.  The  first  of  these 
has  just  been  completed  on  the  Boulevard  Haussman. 
Constructed  in  dark  grey  marble,  it  offers  a  purely 
geometric  interpretation  of  the  facade  of  to-day.  A 
plain  rectangular  door  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two 
long,  narrow  panel  windows,  which,  framed  in  solid 
unomamented  marble,  give  a  highly  concentrated  effect 
in  display.  Its  metal  lettering  and  door  trim  strike  a 
truly  contemporary  note. 

Novel  But  Practical 

Curiously  enough  a  second  Nicolas  shop  going  up 
on  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  while  it  follows  the 
original  model  yet  offers  a  distinct  variation  on  the 
theme.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  facade  is  the 
same,  both  as  to  material  and  colouring,  but  the  doors 
and  windows  are  disposed  of  differently,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  store  and  its  location.  That  Nicolas 
has  given  its  approval  to  the  ultra-facade  is  significant, 
for  it  is  a  concern  which  is  a  past-master  in  high-grade 
publicity.  Paris  would  not  be  Paris  without  the  gay 
posters  of  the  famous  Nicolas  man,  carrying  his  innum¬ 
erable  bottles,  now  in  one  position,  now  in  another  .  .  . 
a  series  of  clever  variations  in  poster  advertising  in  the 
same  spirit  as  will  lie  behind  the  erection  of  its  new 
facades. 

Gradually  the  ultra  modern  shop  is  springing  up, 
and  gradually,  but  surely,  it  is  changing  the  aspect  of 
Paris.  The  pure,  unbroken  line  of  present-day  archi¬ 
tecture  with  metal  trimming  and  striking  illumination 
marks  a  new  phase  in  the  commercial  life  which  is  more 
and  more  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  modern  art. 

For  the  scheme  of  things  changes.  Paris  has  been 
the  first  city  to  adapt  its  decorative  arts  and  architecture 
to  practical  ends.  If  America  has  created  the  sky¬ 
scraper,  France,  on  her  side,  has  evolved  an  ultra¬ 
modern  interior  and  exterior  architecture  which  meets 
the  demand  of  contemporary  business  conditions. 

Among  the  new  shops  which  stands  preeminent  in 


recent  developments  is  Ccn'aum's,  the  men’s  outfitters 
whose  painted  cement  facade  has  all  the  striking  appeal 
of  an  “advanced”  painting  such  as  would  attract 
throngs  in  the  gallaries  of  a  Paris  .Salon.  The  upper 
part  of  this  front  is  pure  white,  while  the  lower  com- 
l)ines  an  entire  gamut  of  vivid  blues  in  a  pattern  which 
is  an  obvious  derivation  of  Cubism.  The  disposition  of 
the  windows  is  equally  arresting  ...  a  two-story  effect 
is  achieved  by  sujierimposing  one  row  above  the  other, 
while  in  the  upper  series  a  slanting  plane  placed  as  ; 
badcground  on  which  articles  may  l)e  merely  laid 
down  and  still  l)e  visible  to  the  eye  from  the  street. 

Covanna's  features  an  interesting  arrangement  ot 
forged  iron  letters,  widely  spread  apart  so  that  the  one  i 
word,  in  occupying  the  whole  top  space  of  the  facade,  ; 
thereby  becomes  a  decorative  unit.  The  lettering  is  of  ; 
utmost  importance  on-  the  modern  shop  front  and  by  : 
various  odd  characters,  the  suppression  of  capitals,  etc!, 
adds  to  its  poster-like  quality.  ! 

The  lettering  as  well  as  door  and  window  trim  of  ; 
Adrienne  are  also  in  fer  forge  (wrought  iron),  which  : 
relieves  the  white  cement  facade.  A  large  square  win- 
dc)w,  a  narrow  rectangular  door-way  and  three  geome-  ' 
trie  lights  inserted  in  the  wall  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  this  child’s  shop,  to  which  Ixith  young  and  old 
among  the  passers-by  are  attracted  day  after  day.  By 
the  same  architect,  Elkouken,  is  a  novelty  shop.  Demy, 
which  features  two  panel  lights  of  opaque  glass  at 
either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Metal  Plays  Big  Part  | 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  new  rectangular ' 
architectural  effects  is  to  be  seen  in  Fortunato’s,  where 
the  facade  is  of  sheet  iron,  painted  deep  chocolate,  con¬ 
trast  being  achieved  by  the  the  use  of  silver  metal,  j 
The  large  display  window  is  framed  in  silver,  while  I 
the  door  closes  at  night  with  shutters  of  the  same,  I 
which  fold  up  in  a  horizontal  fashion.  j 

Metal  will  undoubtedly  play  an  increasingly  import-  j 
ant  role  in  architecture  and  decoration  as  the  new  | 
movement  advatKes.  We  are  little  by  little  growing  j 
accustomed  to  metal  fixtures,  and  all-metal  furniture, ! 
such  as  are  being  offered  in  .t?aris  at  the  moment.  The 
metal  facade  is  a  new  departure,  but  one  which  is  very 
expressive  of  the  mechanical  age  in  which  we  live.  By 
its  very  simplicity  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
modern  shop  front.  For  we  note  that  the  tendenq 
here  is  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  simplicity,  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  ornament,  for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  modern  times  demand  a  new  feeling . 
in  architecture.  Corinthian  columns  were  very  well 
for  Greece,  and  various  adaptations  of  classic  archi-  j 
tecture  were  even  sincerely  expressive  of  life  a  few  1 
hundred  years  ago,  but  for  to-day  we  must  have  a  purer  \ 
line,  reduced  to  its  very  essentials,  such  as  we  are  ac-  ‘ 
customed  to  see  in  the  motor  car  and  airship.  This 
explains  much  of  the  simplicity  and  austerity  of  modem 
French  architecture. 

A  second  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
architects  of  Paris  have  studied  the  problem  of  the 
store.  The  facade  is  usually  one  plain  surface,  with 
no  details  of  decoration  to  distract  the  eye  which ' 
travels  directly  to  the  most  important  feature  of  the  j 

(Continued  on  page  505) 
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The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Industry 

With  the  Great  Increase  in  Prosperity  Has  Come 
A  Growing  Market  for  More  Beautiful  Merchandise 

Address  bv  Edwin  R.  Dibrf.ll,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


America  is  prosperous.  America  is  making  money. 
And  America  is  spending  millions  on  luxuries — on 
articles  with  beauty  rather  than  durability  appeal. 
Think  of  it — there  is  one  automobile  per  family  in  the 
United  States.  If  all  the  automobiles  were  run  simul¬ 
taneously, — if  every  car  were  filled  with  five  jjassengers 
tomorrow,  —  there  wouldn’t 
be  a  soul  in  the  United  States 
who  was  not  out  automobile 
nding.  Never  in  the  history  ot 
tne  world  have  so  many  had 
so  much  money  to  spend.  And 
never  have  they  been  so 
eager  to  spend  it, — and  yet  so 
critical  and  discriminating  in 
regard  to  the  things  they  buy. 

Silk  stockings,  grand  pianos, 

;  sterling  silver,  oriental  rugs, 

!  radios,  automobiles  —  every¬ 
where  ! 

Style  is  the  watchword  of 
the  day.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Quality  and  Price  were 
the  principal  requirements  of 
;  a  purchase.  Now  Style,  a 
s  third  factor,  receives  the 
major  consideration.  Every- 
!  txxly  wants  the  newest,  the 
smartest,  the  most  attractive 
I  —those  articles  which  are  so 
;  constituted  with  regard  to 
color  and  design  as  to  possess 
^  the  indefinite  something 

1  called  Style. 

Beauty  Demanded 

No  merchant  can  afford  to 
i  neglect  this  influence  in  his 
j  business.  If  he  does, — within 

two  or  three  years  he  will  find  himself  trailing  so  hope- 
p  lessly  behind  in  the  procession  led  by  his  more  pro- 
I  gressive  competitors  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  catch  up  with  those  now  energetically  engaged 
in  “Keeping  Pace  with  Beauty”. 

This  demand  for  beauty  applies  not  only  to  so-called 
fashion  merchandise,  gowns,  hats,  shoes,  etc.  It 
applies  to  all  the  articles  which  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  prosy  and  commonplace  necessities  of  life 
— the  kind  of  things  which  were  exjiected  to  be 
ugly  and  useful, — such  as  kitchen  utensils,  oil  cloths, 

EDITOR’S  NOTH — Mr.  Dibrell’s  address  and  the  many 
other  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  recent  .Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  Convention  have  just  been  published  in  the 
“Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Convention",  copies  of 
which  are  available  for  members  upon  application. 


linoleums,  etc.  In  buying  such  things  the  housewife  used 
to  demand  long  life  and  durability.  Now  she  insists 
that  they  have  in  addition.  Smartness,  Beauty,  Style. 
Take  the  case  of  percolators.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a 
respiectable  plain,  round  aluminum  jiercolator  sold  well 
and  steadily.  But  one  day  a  manufacturer  jiut  out  a 
jianeled  design — same  capaci¬ 
ty  —  same  workmanship  — 
same  material  —  almost  the 
same  percolator  except  that 
the  paneled  design  was  a  bit 
more  pleasing.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  The  paneled  perco¬ 
lator  ran  the  round  perco¬ 
lator  off  the  map.  Nobody 
would  buy  the  round  ones  for 
love  or  money. 

Oilcloth  used  to  be  a  home¬ 
ly  stuff  with  a  limited  use  for 
tacking  on  kitchen  shelves 
and  tables.  But  now  it  has 
blossomed  out  into  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  we  are  selling 
many  times  the  quantity  we 
ever  sold  before.  But  it’s 
very  different  oilcloth.  Art 
has  changed  its  whole  appear¬ 
ance  and  it  now  appears  in 
attractive  colorings,  lobelia 
red,  apple  green,  mauve  pink, 
quaint  old  fashioned  checks 
and  even  in  reproductions  of 
fine  old  chintz  and  cretonne 
designs.  More  expensive  ? 
To  be  sure.  But  people  like 
it  very  much.  It  has  become 
a  distinctly  Style  item. 

Take  the  matter  of  bath¬ 
room  fixtures.  The  day  of 
the  plain  white  bathroom  is  waning.  Now  we  have  the 
pistachio,  the  cherry,  the  whatever  color  you  will  bath¬ 
room. 

Color  has  also  come  into  the  kitchen.  The  old 
hospital-like  laboratory,  with  immaculate  all-white  fix¬ 
tures  is  being  enlivened  with  a  touch  of  color  on  bread 
lx>xes,  kitchen  cabinets,  broom  handles,  dustpans,  tea 
kettles,  etc.  Everything  you  need  for  the  kitchen  is  now 
worked  out  in  enchanting  colors. 

Money  to  Spend 

What  has  been  the  change  in  the  financial  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  people  during  the  twelve  years  from 
1914  to  1926  which  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
gratify  the  more  exjiensive  tastes  which  they  have  ac¬ 
quired?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  figures 
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which  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  just  what  this  in¬ 
crease  in  wealth  and  income  has  amounted  to — con¬ 
sider  this  table  of  comparisons: 

Total  National  Income 


1913  .  $33,500,000,000 

1926  .  89,682,000,000 


%  Increase — 168% 

%  Increase  in  real  income 

or  increase  in  terms  of  1913  dollars — 37% 


U.  S.  Number  of  Income  Tax  Returtis  oz'er  $5,000 
Yearly 

1916  .  279,599 

1925  .  830,470 

Increase  197% 

New  York  Stole  number  of  Income  Tax  Returns 
Over  $5,000  Yearly 

1916  .  61,847 

1925  . 179,710 

Increase  191% 


This  increase  in  sjjending  power  has  introduced  into 
the  lives  of  many,  new  luxuries  and  new  refinements. 
Consider  even  the  situation  of  the  so-called  laboring 
classes : 

%of 

Weekly  Wage  of  1913  1926  Increase 

Structural  Ironworkers  . $27.50  $66.00  140% 

Plumbers  .  35.00  66.00  88% 

Plasterers  . .35.00  70.00  100% 

Carpenters  .  27.50  66.00  140% 

Bricklayers  . 30.80  77.00  150% 

Typesett.ng  Machine  Operators  .  30.00  60.00  100% 

Influences  Affecting  Taste 

What  are  the  influences  which  have  affected  the 
standards  of  taste  of  our  people  and  as  a  result  in¬ 
fluenced  them  to  exercise  a  greater  discrimination  in 
buying  ? 

(a)  Travel,  which  has  broadened  their  tastes  and  made 
of  them  far  more  critical  purchasers.  The  number  of 
first-class,  second-class  and  tourist  third-class  European 
travelers  has  increased  from  206,860  in  1913  to  259,000 
in  1926,  a  gain  of  52,140,  or  26%.  Last  year  35  tours 
went  out  of  New  York  on  specially  reserved  ships. 
Before  the  War  there  were  about  two  tours  a  year  of 
this  kind,  .^utomob.les,  one  of  the  most  popular  means 
of  travel  today,  have  increased  in  registratk)n  from 
1.768,%3  in  1914  to  22,046,957  registered  in  1926. 

(b)  Education.  Our  schools  and  Universities  have 
taken  a  new  and  direct  interest  in  the  problems  of 
motlern  life.  Pract  cal  courses  dealing  with  the  science 
of  living  have  multiplied.  Even  in  the  elementary 
schools  there  is  a  new  emphasis  upon  art  appreciation 
and  an  endeavor  to  awaken  wider  application  of  its 
beauties. 

(c)  The  Motion  Pictures,  despised  by  some,  have  be¬ 
come  a  very  powerful  force  in  national  life.  Tcxlay 
there  are  approximately  21,000  moving  picture  theatres 
in  this  country  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
7,000,000  people.  The  “movies”  have  been  bringing 
before  the  eyes  of  America  insp.ring  pictures  of  beauti¬ 
ful  home  settings  designetl  by  master  decorators, 
glimpses  of  noble  architectural  works  and  palaces, 
visions  of  fine  clothing  made  by  the  best  tailors  and 
coutouriers  that  money  can  employ.  Unquestionably 
they  have  their  influence  on  public  taste. 

(d)  N  ewspapers  and  Fashion  Magazines  have  been  per¬ 
forming  their  educational  task  not  alone  through  their 
editorial  columns  but  even  more  through  their  adver¬ 
tising  pages.  \  survey  of  the  advertisements  in  a 
single  issue  of  our  high  class  national  magazines  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  home,  or  to  style  exclusively, 
is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  From  1914  to  1927  the 


average  circulation  of  a  group  of  four  such  magazines, 
each  catering  to  higher  standards  of  taste  has  mounted 
118%: 


1924 

Vogue  .  92,162 

Vanity  Fair  .  23,883 

House  and  Garden  (1915)  . .  17,103 

Harper’s  Bazaar  .  8i),000 


1927 

143,013 

87,458 

133,300 

100,069 


% 

Increase 

55% 

26()7o 

679% 

25% 


213,148  463,840  118% 


(e)  Adz’ertising — both  magazine  and  newspaper,  has 
been  intimately  identified  with  this  change  in  taste. 
Both  in  its  physical  appearance  and  in  its  message 
content,  the  advertising  of  America  has  been  making 
the  country  definitely  conscious  of  the  art  and  beauty  in 
objects  of  every  day  use.  It  has  been  persistently  em- 
phasiz  ng  these  hitherto  neglected  attributes  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

For  example.  Automobile  Advertising  formerly  spoke 
solely  in  terms  of.  horsepower,  engine  efficiency,  etc. 
Notice  the  appeal  made  today  by  the  General  Motors 
presentation  of  the  Buick  car  to  Beauty,  Color  and 
graceful  lines.  Notice  the  appeal  made  by  some  of  our 
outstanding  department  stores. 
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The  Artist’s  Opportunity 
We  have  seen  the  influences  working  to  raise  the 
standards  of  taste  in  America,  we  have  seen  America’s 
increased  capacity  to  gratify  this  taste  for  more  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  but  in  what  way  may  objects  and  articles  of 
merchandise  which  will  conform  to  these  higher  stand¬ 
ards  be  conceived,  designed  and  brought  into  being? 
Only  through  a  new  and  firmer  alliance  between  the 
American  artist  and  the  American  industrial  leader. 
Art  and  Trade  or  Industry  must  form  a  much  closer 
partnership,  a  more  perfectly  functioning  team  than 
they  ever  have  in  the  past.  The  time  was  when  the 
artist  starved  in  his  garret.  It  was  usually  left  for 
posterity  to  discover  his  genius.  Today  Industry  is 
clamoring  for  the  artist  to  give  it  inspiration,  to  guide 
it  in  problems  of  color  and  design.  Industry  is  willing 
to  pay  handsomely  for  this  service.  No  longer  need 
the  artist  complain  of  lack  of  recognition,  nor  need 
he  labor  for  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  few.  Today 
he  can  provide  beauty  to  the  millions,  for  his  genius 
can  be  employed  in  cooperation  with  the  machine  in 
turning  out  products  of  really  artistic  worth. 

There  are  today  some  2  LOCK)  students  in  the  art 
schools  of  this  country,  according  to  Allen  Bement, 
Director  of  the  Art  Center  of  New  York  City.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  qualified  to  accept 
the  gigantic  commission  which  .America  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  renaissance  in  art  and  manufacture  is  ready 
to  offer  them.  It  is  the  serious  task  of  the  art  schools 
of  .America  to  etjuip  their  students  for  this  work. 

Leading  .American  industries  are  sponsoring  artistic 
design  as  the  following  examples  will  show : 

(a)  What  more  fitting  than  that  .America’s  premier 
industrial  concern.  General  Motors,  should  lead  in  fea¬ 
turing  the  importance  of  color  and  design  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  products.  So  important  has  the  ajipeal 
of  beauty  of  form  become  that  today  it  has  become 
practically  the  sole  selling  feature  played  up  in  its 
advertising.  So  far  has  it  over-shadowed  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  excellence  that  even  their  salesmen’s  oral  presenta¬ 
tions  are  so  arranged.  Realizing  that  75%  of  its  sales 
are  influenced  by  women’s  choice,  (jeneral  Motors  trains 
its  salesmen  to  present  the  appeal  of  beauty.  So  success- 
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i  ful  are  they  in  this  that  all  salesmen  have  instructions 
not  even  to  lift  the  hood  of  the  car  unless  specific 
questions  about  the  engine  are  asked  and  such  incjuiries 
^  are  most  infrequent.  Reliability  of  mechanical  {lerform- 
i  ance  is  taken  for  granted ;  it’s  the  color  of  the  uphol- 
i  sterv  and  the  design  and  color  of  the  Ixidy  that  sell  the 
ars,  said  an  official  of  the  company.  Particularly  out- 
'  standing  is  the  success  of  General  Motors  through  pur¬ 
suit  of  such  policies  as  compared  with  perhaps  its 
.  greatest  rival,  whose  lack  of  attention  to  color  and 
■  design  is  now  costing  him  some  $30,000,000  for  changes 
in  plant  made  necessary  to  incorporate  these  added 
appeals  in  a  car  mechanically  satisfactory.  In  addition, 
this  manufacturer  experiences  a  huge  loss  of  business 
=  due  to  the  closing  of  his  plant  and  a  consequent  partial 
disintegration  of  organization  and  lowering  of  morale. 

Modern  Textiles 

(b)  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  silk 
manufacturing  concerns  in  America,  was  likewise  a 
leader  in  introducing  Art  to  Industry  and  calling  in 
leading  American  Artists  to  create  commercial  designs. 
Quick  to  sense  the  new  order  of  affairs  they  enlisted 

I  the  services  of  such  famous  American  artists  as  Neysa 
McMein,  Ralph  Barton.  John  Held,  Clayton  Knight, 
Helen  Dryden  and  Katherine  Sturgis.  Their  patterns 
differed  from  any  turned  out  previously,  in  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  their  designs  was  typically  modern  and 
Upically  American. 

i  (c)  Another  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and  most  out- 
1  standing  silk  manufacturers  for  some  time  has  employed 
■  artists  of  the  highest  grade  to  assist  them  in  creating 
designs.  Some  of  their  prints  even  bear  the  name  of  the 
artists  whose  work  was  the  inspiration  for  their  designs. 
Notable  among  these  were  Von  Dongen  and  Edgar 
Brandt. 

I  (d)  Realizing  several  years  ago  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  a  furniture  value  in  the  Victrola  or  a  beauti- 
I  ful  cabinet  to  inclose  the  Victor  instrument  so  that  it 
!  might  be  placed  in  a  drawing  room  exquisitely  ap- 
f  pointed  and  yet  fit  it — the  Victor  Company  made  use 
I  of  skilled  designers  to  devise  more  attractive  cabinets 
I  which  would  give  to  their  machine  the  further  appeal 
I  of  Style. 

Many  other  successful  and  leading  industries  in  the 
same  manner  have  added  l)eauty  to  a  mechanically  ex¬ 
cellent  product  or  a  durable  staple  article  of  merchan- 
1  dise.  In  practically  all  cases  such  imimovements  have 
met  with  greatly  increased  sales. 

The  plight  of  Industries,  neglectful  of  this  important 
;  factor,  who  ])ut  off  the  time  for  action,  has  in  many 
j  cases  become  most  difficult.  The  Cotton  and  \V(X)len 
Textile  Industries  to  a  great  degree  may  be  so  described. 

1 

Staples  Become  Novelties 

Many  Industries  have  awakened  too  late  to  the  fact 
that  a  product  that  w’as  formerly  a  sta])le  must  now 
I  become  a  novelty  if  the  demand  is  to  f)e  continued. 

. :  Those  of  us  in  the  department  .store  field  are  mindful 
i ;  of  the  many  changes  wrought  in  the  character  of  mer- 
j  chandise  within  the  last  ten  years  in  which  what  was 
j  formerly  a  staple  has  become  a  novelty. 

Notable  in  this  class  are  Handkerchiefs,  formerly 
!  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  old  staples,  but  now  a 


gay  and  colorful’affair,  influenced  by  the  Style  moods  of 
Paris.  Silk  used  to  l)e  wholly  staple  but  today  the  old 
broadcloths  and  taffetas  seletced  on  the  l)asis  of  quality 
and  price  are  largely  superseded  by  prints  and  other 
jiatterned  materials  or  solid  colored  cloths  now  turned 
out  in  a  myriad  of  colors  as  compared  to  the  old  staple 
blues  and  blacks.  Similarly  with  linens  and  chintzes, 
with  rugs  and  women’s  shoes,  bathroom  fixtures,  foun¬ 
tain  jjens,  j)ortable  tyiiewriters,  and  many  others. 

Undoubtedly  Style  has  done  more  to  transform 
Modern  Merchandising  than  any  other  factor.  This 
demand  for  Art  and  Beauty  in  everything  we  wear, 
see  or  handle  today,  has  brought  about  a  tremendous 
change,  whose  significance  many  merchants  have  not 
yet  succeeded  fully  in  realizing.  « 

Even  the  qualifications  of  the  Department  Buyer  have 
changed.  Formerly  it  was  enough  if  he  were  an  exi)ert 
on  the  quality  and  value  of  his  merchandise  and  could 
handle  matters  of  administration  and  routine.  Today, 
however,  he  must  also  have  style  discrimination  and 
good  taste  or  be  supplemented  by  some  one  who  has. 

“Good  Taste’’,  in  the  words  of  Edna  Woolman  Chase, 
Editor  of  Vogue,  “is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  a 
matter  of  knowledge.  There  are  certain  well  established 
principles  of  good  design  with  which  an  article  must 
conform  to  be  acceptable’’.  The  buyer  who  acquaints 
himself  with  these  principles  through  observation  and 
study  is  the  only  one  able  to  cope  with  this  new  force 
in  merchandising. 

The  New  Merchandising 

The  fundamentals  of  merchandising  are  different  to¬ 
day  from  what  they  have  ever  been.  In  former  days, 
a  merchant’s  canniness  in  securing  quality  at  a  price 
was  the  predominant  factor  in  his  success.  The  fact 
that  he  was  wrong  in  the  style  and  color  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  might  discount  the  value  of  his  merchandise, 
say  10  per  cent.  For  he  could  easily  persuade  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  accept  something  else.  But  today  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  I  should  say  that  75  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
modern  merchandise  lies  in  its  style,  in  its  being  just 
right  in  color,  line  and  design,  in  meeting  the  retjuire- 
ments  of  good  taste.  The  American  public  is  coming  to 
the  ix)int  where  it  will  not  accept  anything  else,  at  any 
price.  The  merchant  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  fact  is 
simply  trying  to  halt  the  irresistible  tide  of  progress. 
Unless  he  wakes  up  and  realizes  his  mistake  in  time, 
as  some  industries  have  done  or  are  now  doing,  he  will 
either  go  out  of  business  or  lx;  forced  out  eventually. 
If  it  is  important  for  a  manufacturer  to  keep  abreast 
of  this  movement,  it  is  even  more  so  for  the  retailer. 
How  can  he  exi)ect  to  bring  a  public  to  his  doors  if 
he  denies  them  the  new  infiuences  which  they  are  read¬ 
ing  about,  and  seing  and  sensing  all  the  time?  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  has  been  for  some  years  working  on  this 
problem.  Stylists  have  been  watching  and  working  with 
our  buyers  to  assist  in  improving  the  line,  design  and 
color  of  the  merchandise  carried  in  stock  by  the  store. 
In  some  cases  they  have  l)een  able  to  eliminate  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  in  a  product  by  cooperative  effort 
with  the  manufacturer.  In  others,  they  have  designed  an 
entirely  new  one  to  replace  it.  They  have  been  working 
constantly  with  the  stores’  buyers,  giving  them  their 
inde])endcnt  point  of  view  on  problems  of  taste  and 
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design,  supplying  expert  style  guidance,  all  with  the 
end  in  view  of  securing  higher  and  better  standards  of 
merchandise  for  the  store. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar  advantage,  perhaps,  in 
having  at  our  doors  such  a  remarkable  institution  as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  has  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  and  a  valuable  guide  to  us :  the  success  of  some 
of  our  departments  is  in  part  due  to  it.  For  the  Museum 
has  not  been  content  with  a  passive  role  as  the  store¬ 
house  of  Art  Objects,  it  has  actively  extended  its  facil¬ 
ities  and  its  services  to  American  manufacturers  and 
retailers  in  an  effort  to  make  available  its  treasures 
for  the  artistic  inspiration  of  our  designers.  A  numher 
of  Macy  executives  attend  lectures  and  classes  on  de¬ 
sign  at  the  Museum,  throughout  the  year,  receiving  in¬ 
struction  in  those  factors  which  play  such  an  important 
role  in  merchandising  today. 

The  Macy  Exhibition 

Last  Spring  we  decided  to  try  to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  upon  this  Art  in  Trade  movement  in  an  Exposition 
at  the  store.  We  were  encouraged  in  what  appeared  to- 
be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  by  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  the  Museum  officials,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  furtherance  of  this  idea.  We  were  fortunate, 
however,  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Virginia 
Hamill,  Stylist,  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Expos¬ 
ition,  and  of  Mr.  Lee  Simonson  of  Theatre  Guild  fame 
as  Art  Director  and  Designer.  Mr.  Robert  W.  De 
Forest,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  our  Advisory  Committee 
and  associated  with  him  thereon  were  many  distin¬ 
guished  figures  in  the  realm  of  Art  and  Letters. 

The  fourth  floor  of  our  new  building  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  veritable  museum  with  galleries  devoted 
to  examples  showing  the  modem  trend  of  design  in  fur¬ 
niture,  fabrics,  metal  work,  ceramics,  glass,  rugs,  jew¬ 
elry,  etc.  A  special  auditorium  was  also  constructed  in 
which  authorities  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  gave 
daily  talks  to  the  public  on  subjects  suggested  by  the 
Exposition.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  Auditorium 
was  approximately  400  and  all  talks  were  well  attend¬ 
ed.  By  actual  count  55,000  people  witnessed  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  and  attended  the  lectures.  None  of  Macy’s  own 
merchandise  was  exhibited;  the  attempt  was  made  to 
place  the  exhibit  on  a  strictly  noncommercial  basis. 

Our  attempt  was  to  register  with  the  public  the  fact 
of  our  interest  in  Art  in  Trade  or  Style  in  Merchandise, 
and  to  stimulate  their  minds  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  organization  along  the  lines  of  modern  develop¬ 
ments.  The  articles  which  have  appeared  in  magazines 
and  the  press  since  the  holding  of  the  Exposition  amply 
testify  to  the  amount  of  public  interest  which  was 
aroused. 

One  feature  stressed  at  the  exposition  was  the  modern 
note ‘in  creative  design.  We  undertook  to  show  that 
modern  creative  design  is  not  necessarily  something 
extreme  or  bizarre,  but  is  as  much  an  outgrowth  of 
modern  living  conditions  as  the  clothes  we  wear,  the 
automobiles  we  ride  in,  or  the  apartments  in  which  we 
live.  To  do  this,  many  of  the  exhibits  were  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  showing  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  some  of  the  more  beautiful  designs  in  silk,  pottery, 
iron  and  so  forth.  Thus  the  skyscraper  of  today 


was  portrayed  as  the  inspiration  of  the  lines  for  a  new 
type  of  furniture,  a  grouping  of  simple  household  ob¬ 
jects,  matches,  lumps  of  sugar,  moth  balls,  was  shown 
as  the  design  motif  of  a  fabric  design,  the  iron  work 
of  the  famous  Brandt  was  shown  as  the  inspiration  for 
a  printed  silk. 

Simplicity  Marks  Modern  Design 

In  order  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  interesting 
changes'  that  has  taken  place  in  industrial  production, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  days  of  the  early 
craftsman.  He  was  an  artist  as  well,  who  embodies 
his  inherent  love  of  lieauty  and  the  life  about  him  in 
his  work.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution  ,the  machine 
age  displanted  beauty  by  ousting  the  craftsman.  It  in¬ 
stalled  quantity  production.  Creative  design  slumped 
Instead  of  going  to  nature  and  life  for  inspiration, 
designers  began  to  copy  and  re-adapt  the  ideas  that  had 
been  done  before  them. 

The  outstanding  change  has  come  in  the  past  few 
years  with  the  Art  in  Trade  Renaissance.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  very  same  machine  which  displanted 
Ijeauty  from  industry  can  reintroduce  it,  with  the  aid  of 
the  artist  to  guide.  In  other  words,  given  competent 
and  intelligent  artists  who  understand  the  needs  of  in-  t 
dustry,  and  of  the  public  to  which  it  caters,  beauty  j 
can  be  fed  into  the  machines.  Thus  can  be  approximated 
again  the  old  days  of  the  craftsman  when  an  artist  j 
made  the  things  for  our  daily  use  and  enjoyment.  And  5 
in  order  to  produce  beautiful  things  for  the  bulk  of  i 
the  people  to  enjoy,  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  be  pro-  i 
duced  inexpensively  and  in  quantity,  that  is,  by  machine.  ; 

One  very  wholesome  influence  of  this  condition  is  a  ij 
new  emphasis  upon  simplicity.  For  atlhough  the  nB-i| 
chine  can  turn  out  a  fair  degree  of  beauty,  it  cannot  | 
make  elaborate  or  over-omate  designs  very  well.  Hena  I 
the  demand  for  design  simple  in  line  and  true  in  fonn.| 
It  is  admirable  for  the  machine;  while  the  curlycues  | 
and  scrolls  of  a  departed  age  are  not.  What  is  more,  | 
the  graceful  long  lines  and  flat  planes  of  the  simplified  p 
design  reflect  the  freshness  and  vitality  of  our  modem 
life  and  thus  of  our  modern  art. 

This  has  meant  a  revolution  in  the  world  of  commer-  B 
cial  design.  Today  the  designer  again  looks  for  hisp 
inspiration  in  life,  at  first  hand,  whether  it  be  in  the| 
garden,  the  animal  world,  or  in  machinery  and  the  prod-  j 
ucts  made  by  man.  1' 
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A  Practical  Development  t 

The  acceptance  of  the  Art  in  Trade  idea  is  in  noj:!  ^ 

sense  theoretical,  visionary  or  unrelated  to  practical j|  c 

merchandising.  The  experience  of  a  number  of  tndus-|  1 

trial  orgatiizations  in  the  last  few  years  indicates  graj^i  ' 

ically  what  may  happen  when  this  thought  is  ignored.' 

It  also,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  the  advantages  i' ■  i 

to  be  secured  from  aggressive  capitalization  of  this  ideay  < 

Today  we  simply  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  trends!  | 

and  influences  which  affect  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the!  , 

people.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  fall  by  the  wayside.  K;  < 

We  are  facing  a  renaissance  of  art  in  industry  com-^  < 

parable  to  that  period  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  suu!l|  j 

great  artist  craftsnten  as  Michaelangelo,  Leonardo  (i3|  , 

Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  flourished.  The  only  differ-l 
ence  is  that  today,  through  the  use  of  the  machine,  th«i 
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work  of  a  modern  Angelo,  da  Vinci,  or  Cellini  may  be 
made  available  to  millions  where  previously  the  artist 
worked  for  just  one  person,  a  reigning  prince  or  other 
potentate.  While  the  standing  of  the  early  craftsman 
as  an  artist  was  the  highest  in  his  times,  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  api)roaching  the  era  in  America  when  there 
will  l)e  great  industrial  designers  whose  reputation  for 
contributions  to  the  world  of  art  will  rank  with  that 
of  the  leaders  in  the  traditional  tine  arts:  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  so  forth. 


How  much  more  important  in  our  national  life  will 
the  profession  of  artist  become !  It  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  bring  a  new  sense  of  beauty  into  the  lives  of 
millions.  He  will  be  able  to  transform  our  cultural 
outlook,  our  ways  of  living,  our  entire  standards  of 
appreciation  of  the  things  most  worth  while  in  life. 
I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  civilized 
man.  May  he  prove  equal  to  it,  and  may  we,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  work  intelligently  and  usefully  with  him.  ^ 


Member  Objects  to  Proposed  Agreement  on  Glove  Returns 


PROBLEM.S  and  confusion  would  result  from 
^  the  proposed  standard  practice  agreement  on  Glove 
returns  and  adjustments,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
members  in  Ohio.  His  observations  result  from  a  re¬ 
quest  in  the  Septemlier  issue  of  The  Bulletin  that 
meml)ers  express  their  opinion  of  the  proposal  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  issue. 

The  jtrojKised  agreement,  advanced  by  the  National 
Association  of  Leather  Glove  and  Mitten  Manufac¬ 
turers,  contained  the  following  provisions :  (a)  New  and 
unsoiled  gloves  showing  imjierfections  returnable  to 
manufacturer  for  full  credit;  (b)  Worn  gloves,  re¬ 
turned  for  damage  or  ripping  may  be  repaired  by  manu¬ 
facturer  without  charge  or  returned  to  manufacturer  for 
credit  on  the  basis  of  50/50  of  original  wholesale  cost ; 
(c)  Where  there  is  evidence  of  abuse  in  wearing,  manu¬ 
facturer  may  refer  claim  to  an  adjustment  committee 
repre.senting  Ixjth  sides. 

The  glove  organization  has  asked  that  we  appoint  a 
committee  to  meet  with  its  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  such  an  agreement.  Here  is  the  letter 
from  our  Ohio  member: 

“We  feel  there  is  no  need  of  agreements  of  this  kind 
if  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  play  the  game.  We 
appreciate  there  are  cases  where  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  both,  do  not  govern  their  feelings  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  but  we  cannot  see  that  tins  (agreement)  is 
going  to  assist  materially. 

"Would  it  not  be  possible  under  this  agreement  for 
manufacturers  to  ship  inferior  merchandise,  even 
though  without  evident  imperfections,  and  in  the  event 
of  complaints  and  returns  cause  the  retailer  to  stand 
half  of  the  initial  cost  plus  all  his  gross  margin  and 
the  grief  of  the  controversy  always  attending  com¬ 
plaints  of  any  kind? 

"It  would  seem  to  us  that  every  complaint  can  only 
be  equitably  settled  on  its  merits.  On  this  basis  it  is 
up  to  the  retailer  to  stand  firm  when  he  conscientiously 
believes  that  an  adjustment  is  due  him.  And  on  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  must  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  not  allow  retailers,  however  large 
or  influential  they  may  be,  to  force  an  adjustment  when 
none  is  due. 

“Being  very  careful  in  the  matter  of  adjustments — 
not  believing  that  the  customer  is  always  right — the 
only  trouble  we  have  with  manufacturers  in  any  line  is 
the  few,  usually  very  large  and  powerful  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  have  high-salaried  executives  in  charge  of 
their  complaint  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  turn 
down  all  complaints  possible  without  consideration  for 
the  merit  of  the  complaint.  (This  last  statement  is 
based  on  admissions  made  to  the  writer  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  two  large  organizations  who  stated  that  was 
the  function  of  their  complaint  department.)” 

This  very  interesting  point  of  view,  we  regret  to  say. 


is  the  only  expression  of  opinion  received  so  far  from 
our  members.  Hundreds  of  merchants,  their  merchan¬ 
dise  men  and  buyers  have  ideas  on  this  proposal.  They 
should  pass  them  on  to  the  Association.  The  glove 
organization  is  bringing  considerable  pressure  to  Ijear  to 
get  a  conference  on  its  projxjsals.  If  we  go  into  such 
a  meeting  at  all,  we  must  be  armed  with  the  facts  and 
know  the  wishes  of  our  members.  Write  to  Lew  Hahn, 
Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  as  soon  as 
possible,  telling  him  what  you  think  should  be  done. 
Refer  for  details  of  the  proposal  to  the  September 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  page  478. 


Making  Want-Slip  System  Work 

(Continued  from  page  494) 

tomer  is  notified  when  the  store  can  supply  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  a  more  complicated  system  the  “Promise 
Slips”  are  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  for  the  buyer, 
one  for  the  merchandise  manager,  and  the  third  for  the 
“Promise  Department”.  These  last  are  placed  in  a 
tickler  file.  As  the  orders  are  filled,  this  slip  is  matched, 
with  the  merchandise’  manager’s  slip.  If  the  orders 
cannot  be  filled  within  the  time  promised,  the  customer 
is  informed  and  asked  for  further  instructions.  Form 
No.  3,  as  illustrated  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  large  eastern  department  store  reported  some  time 
ago  that  it  has  filled  as  high  as  two  thousand  such 
orders  a  week.  The  fact  that  it  does  increase  sales  is 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  this  store,  which  states 
that  90%  of  the  requests  customers  make  are  filled, 

Ultra-Modern  Shop  Fronts  in  Paris 

(Continued  from  page  500) 

front  .  .  .  the  display  window,  where  it  can  con¬ 

centrate  upon  its  contents.  The  new  architects  realize 
that  none  of  us  can  see  two  things  at  once,  that  a 
store  is  a  store,  with  merchandise  to  offer,  and  that 
the  best  way  is  to  treat  it  artistically  as  such  and  not 
as  a  Greek  or  Gothic  temple.  But  that  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  is  to  construct  a  facade  which,  by  its  individuality 
and  modernity  shall  arrest  the  eye. 

The  second  article,  describing  ultra  modern  develop¬ 
ments  in  interior  display,  unll  appear  in  November. 


Can  We  Measure  Newspaper  Advertising  Returns? 

There  Is  No  Question  As  to  the  Importance  of  Doing  So 
But  an  Accurate  Accounting  Presents  Many  Difficulties 

Address  by  Beatty  Stevens,  Publicity  Director,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  significance  of  the  question,  Can  news¬ 
paper  advertising  be  measured?,  is  staggering,  and 
staggering  particularly  to  one  who  has  to  talk  on 
that  subject  with  the  implied  promise  that  he  will  bring 
out  something  that  will  lead  to  a  greater  ability  in 


say — doesn’t  know  the  returns  that  the  advertising 
that  he  is  putting  out  day  after  day  brings.  Copy  writen 
I  think  more  generally  haven’t  this  information,  but  if 
we  are  to  develop  the  sort  of  copy  that  we  all  know 
we  should  i)ut  out,  the  first  requisite  is  that  the  jjersoo 


measuring  newspaper  advertising.  I  think  that  we  all  who  has  the  inspiration  should  follow  it  through  to  a 


feel  at  the  start  that  it  means 
a  method  of  checking  up,  on 
the  day  or  two  following,  of 
the  results  of  some  adver¬ 
tisement  placed  in  the  paper. 

If  it  were  only  that,  it  would 
seem  simple,  but  when  you 
contemplate  the  question  in 
all  its  ramifications,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  tremen¬ 
dous  consideration  and  a 
matter  of  tremendous  doubt 
as  to  whether  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  accurately  meas¬ 
ured. 

A  Measure  Needed 

Results,  of  course,  are  the 
most  important  thing  that  we 
have  to  look  for.  They  are 
the  foundation  of  our  job 
and  the  entire  advertising  and' 
sales  promotion  profession. 

Without  results  we  know  that 
we  couldn’t  exist,  and  we  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  getting  those  results,  but 
what  they  are  in  a  definite 
way  is  very  problematical. 

I  don’t  know  how  many 
of  you  have  set  up  some  Beatty 

method  of  getting  daily  re-  Chmrman,  Sales  J 

ports  on  the  results  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  we  are  rather  indefinite 
about  those  results,  and  after  we  have  them,  we  don’t 
know  exactly  what  to  do  with  them.  And  yet  if  we 
could  measure  the  results  from  newspajjer  advertising 
accurately,  we  would  have  a  weapon  against  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  Advertising  Department. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  us  to  have  as 
accurate  a  knowledge  as  we  can  of  results  from  our 
advertising  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Advertising 
Department  itself.  If  copy  writers  are  to  do  their  work 
intelligently  and  enthusiastically,  they  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  results  of  the  work  that  they  do.  I  have 
found  in  a  great  number  of  stores  that  this  point  is 
absolutely  overlooked.  Sales  figures  are  often  with¬ 
held  from  the  Advertising  Department. .  Even  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  some  cases — in  few,  I  am  glad  to 


Beatty  Stevens 

Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


*  satisfactory  completion.  It  b 

important,  too,  that  we  know 
the  results  of  advertising  in 
order  to  put  into  effect  the 
ideas  and  theories  that  we 
naturally  develop. 

We  hear  about  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  stressing  style,  color, 
art  and  fashion  in  our  adver¬ 
tising.  We  hear  that  a  store 
is  doomed  which  puts  all  its 
faith  in  the  matter  of  price. 
And  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
when  we  get  back  to  our  (fc- 
])artments,  when  we  become 
ridden  with  the  demands  of 
Imyers  and  merchandise 
managers,  and  have  those  ar¬ 
guments  and  that  pressure 
l)ut  upon  us  for  good,  peppy 
advertising  that  will  bring 
returns,  we  shall  find  these 
ideas  gradually  sinking  back 
into  limbo,  and  we  shall  find 
it  very  difficult  to  put  into 
effect  the  things  that  we 
know  are  right. 

Results  Count 

If  we  can  measure  the  r^ 
suits  of  the  sort  of  adver 
TEVENS  tising  that  we  should  like  to 

•omotion  Division  do,  we  then  have  a  definite 

proof  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  for  the  store  to  do,  and  we  can  say,  “The  restdts 
are  there;  take  it  or  leave  it.”  No  store  owner,  no 
general  manager  or  merchandise  manager  can  overrule 
the  fact  that  a  thing  brings  returns  and  is  profitable  to 
the  store. 

The  question  arises  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  measur¬ 
ing  advertising  that  jjerhaps  it  is  very  significant  that 
we  feel  that  it  can’t  be  done.  Even  the  buyers  feel  that 
we  can’t  do  that,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  sort  of 
alibi  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  and  of  the  advertising 
manager  as  well;  “Well,  it  may  not  bring  in  dirtd 
returns,  but  it  is  bound  to  do  some  good ;  we  think  it  will 
do  some  good.”  And  so  we  sneak  in  some  of  thest 
better  advertisements  on  that  hope  and  faith. 

Perhaps  that  means  that  we  are  not  doing  the  ri 
kind  of  advertising.  Perhaps  if  we  advertised  correct- 
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ly,  if  «e  could  put  out  the  ideal  advertisement,  we 
could  measure  the  results  of  it.  Perhaps  we  should  try 
to  form  our  advertising  policy  on  that  basis,  that  we 
put  out  advertising  which  can  be  measured. 

We  can  go  to  some  degree  toward  an  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  ot  advertising  results,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
very  valuable  to  even  make  the  first  gesture.  1  should 
like  to  see  a  show  of  hands  in  regard  to  how  many 
here  have  set  up  some  means  of  a  daily  report  on  the 
return  from  their  newspaper  advertising.  (About  a 
dozen.)  There  are  twelve  in  the  audience  who  have 
a  definite  check  from  day  to  day  on  the  returns  of 
the  advertising  put  out.  That  isn’t  enough.  I  can’t 
think  of  anything  that  is  more  valuable  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  than  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  what 
happens  after  he  puts  the  ad  in-the  paper. 

Many  Controlling  Factors 

Of  course,  there  are  tremendous  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  anyone  who  tries  to  pin  this  down  to  a  definite 
tigure  or  idea  of  what  has  resulted  from  the  placement 
of  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  We  know  that 
weather  has  a  tremendous  effect.  We  know  that  the 
public  thought  for  the  moment  in  regard  to  certain 
merchandise  has  an  affect.  We  know  that  after  we 
have  found  out  that  one  thing  is  successful  and  we  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  least  resistance  and  in  our  enthusiasm 
try  it  again,  that  oftentimes  the  second  attempt  is  a 
failure,  and  we  never  can  lie  quite  satisfied  with  our 
information  in  regard  to  those  results. 

At  the  same  time,  over  a  period,  you  do  get  a  very 
definite  idea  in  regard  to  a  few  definite  things.  You  will 
find,  perhaps,  that  one  department  is  consistently  sjiend- 
ing  money  in  the  newspapers  at  a  prohibitive  cost, 
it  is  riding  through  on  the  returns  from  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  although  it  doesn’t  affect  the  total  pub¬ 
licity  percentage  and  it  may  not  even  affect  the  iier- 
centage  of  that  department  if  you  don’t  run  its  copy 
too  often,  at  the  same  time  something  is  wrong  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  merchandise  is  being  advertised 
or  in  the  merchandise  that  is  lieing  sent  up  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

.Mso.  you  are  apt  to  find  that  merchandise  sent  up 
for  advertising  has  l)een  unsuccessful  as  to  returns  from 
advertising  and  that  the  buyer  with  the  merchandise 
on  his  hands  is  eager  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  sends  it  up 
^in.  perhaps  disguised  a  little  bit.  or  tries  to  get  it 
through  in  some  way.  Unless  you  have  a  check-up, 
something  that  you  can  turn  back  to  when  you  recog¬ 
nize  that  me!«chandise  as  coming  up  again,  to  show  him 
that  advertising  it  at  the  same  price  and  in  the  same 
way  is  almost  bound  to  be  unsuccessful  and  that  there 
has  to  lie  some  change  either  in  the  method  in  which 
it  is  advertised  or  in  its  price  or  perhaps  it  should 
he  held  longer  for  another  season,  you  are  going  to  be 
caught  by  advertising  something  that  at  the  very  start 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  go  over. 

Effects  of  Momentum 

Another  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  making  a 
definite  check-up  on  returns  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  isn’t  the  advertising  at 
all  that  is  bringing  the  return,  or  vice  versa,  it  may 
he  the  advertising  that  has  failed.  The  question  arises 
as  to  whether  we  can  divorce  in  some  way  the  force 


of  the  advertisement  from  the  force,  the  natural 
strength,  of  the  merchandise  or  the  activities  of  the  store 
which  may  promote  the  sale.  In  that  way,  we  often 
fool  ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  advertising  is 
better  than  it  actually  is,  when  there  has  been  something 
else  that  stepped  in  and  carried  over  the  sale. 

The  measurement  of  newspaper  advertising  is  also 
tremendously  important  to  the  store  as  a  whole  liecause 
it  permits  the  placing,  as  far  as  one  can  do  it,  of  the 
advertising  in  the  channels  where  it  is  most  effective. 
In  breaking  up  the  mass  into  the  various  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising — institutional,  general  publicity,  authority  and 
lackground,  fashion  information,  merchandise  news, 
price  feature  events,  and  clearance,  we  are  looking  for 
varying  results,  which  brings  up  another  problem  in 
the  measurement  of  results.  It  would  l)e  foolish  jjer- 
haps,  and  we  feel  it  now  jiarticularly,  to  expect  imme¬ 
diate  monetary  results  from  institutional  advertising 
or  from  general  publicity  or  authority  and  background 
or  fashion  information,  and  yet  from  all  those  things 
we  do  expect  results.  And  t)erhaps  following  out  the 
idea  of  breaking  up  that  mass  we  should  carry  it 
through  into  the  consideration  of  the  types  of  results 
that  we  expect  and  consider  the  measurement  of  those 
results  in  that  light. 

Checking  Newspaper  Ads 

Can  we  in  any  way  measure  the  results  of  newspaper 
institutional  advertising,  general  publicity,  or  authori¬ 
ty  and  l)ackground?  There  are  ways  of  doing  it.  They 
are  quite  general,  and  they  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  statistical  information  that  the  store  affords.  The 
number  of  transactions  in  a  store,  viewed  over  a  jx;riod, 
tells  its  story  in  regard  to  such  advertising  as  I  have 
mentioned.  The  number  or  increase  of  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  also  points  its  finger  toward  the  success  of  pub¬ 
licity  which  is  put  into  developing  regular  charge  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  loss  or  gain  of  cash  customers  is  a  very 
significant  figure  to  consider  in  regard  to  the  type  of 
advertising  that  is  f)eing  done  and  the  results  from 
it,  and  it  is  just  as  important,  I  might  say,  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  charge  customers.  We  are  very  apt  sometimes 
to  feel  that  the  store  can  exist  if  it  is  gaining  in  regular 
charge  customers  and  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  losing 
])erhaps  some  of  its  popular  appeal  to  its  cash  custo¬ 
mers.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ])art  payment 
customers  is  important,  and  it  gives  a  very  definite 
measurement  of  the  results  of  the  advertising  that  we 
are  doing  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  business. 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  average  sales  check 
is  significant  in  the  measurement  of  the  advertising. 

I  realize  that  in  bringing  these  types  of  measure¬ 
ments  up  that  there  is  difficulty  in  divorcing  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  from  other  types  of  advertising. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  judge  somewhat  by  the 
amount  of  newspaper  publicity  we  are  doing  in  respect 
to  that  done  in  other  ways  and  get  a  definite  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  results  that  we  are  getting  from  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Just  a  practical  word  on  how  one  might  start  in  to 
check  daily  newspaper  advertising — a  simple  form  of 
questionnaire,  with  the  clipping  of  the  advertisement 
attached,  sent  out  to  the  buyer  calling  for  his  figures 
of  direct  return  on  the  merchandise  advertised,  how 
(Continued  on  page  528) 
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A  Supply  Department  Up  to  Its  Job 


Describing  a  Well-Designed  Purchasing  Office,  Its  Forms, 
Personnel,  Control,  Stockkeeping  and  Distribution  Methods 

Address  by  C.  E.  Hunter,  Purchasing  Agent,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
■  to  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 


Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Managers  in  part,  at  least,  to  some  other  department  of  the  store., 
should  be  interested  in  a  Systematic  Supply  De-  System,  according  to  Webster,  is  “a  plan  by  which 
partment — not  because  their  departments  have  so  ideas  or  things  may  be  inter-related,”  which  is  to  say 
much  in  common  with  the  Supply  Department,  but  be-  that  all  component  parts  of  a  system  must  be  related 
cause  we  have  overcome  difficulties  which  in  a  measure  to,  and  dependent  on,  each  other.  In  order  to  demon- 
are  your  difficulties,  and  by  applying  the  same  basic  strate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  relation  of  these  com- 


O  ShtKcs  tar«vf«ppinffpmr-Oi^bo#fdai>d  AimtAp*. 

H  iAbte.  thM 

Storkg*  Of  covert  And  tpoole  of  cotton  twine. 

H-l  $(oclimAna0efideak.ctiAir.fihngcquipmeni.phone«ctc 
I  Lowertitr  fit  bint  for  metchAnd^bt^'d  tiers  tbewo 
Iv printed  forms  used  by  sM  sellintf  depart msntsfS-Fiarmsh 
J  lower  tier  of  bins  for  condy  and  frocery  bAgs  -6  tiers 

fof  prinded  forms  used  by  mein  office (A  fbrme/ 

K  Credit  deoo^f"^t- printed  forms  (A-n»rme) 

Kl‘2  fbrsonnei  end  employment  printed  fbmis(A*fbnnsf 
K*3  Codiiers  printed  forms (A-fbmtsI  ^icheiintf 
K*4  Oelivery  depertment printed  fomiA  (S'l^rma) 

K'$^  Treffic  depertment  printed  forme  ( 6*^rtnel 
K-7  McfchendAC  Office  printed  forme  (b'Forme) 

Li*!  Stetionery  suppiiee  *  Filino equipment. etc. 

Li*4  Publtcity  deportment  printed  forme(P*Forme) 
leM?  Price  tep  end  ticKeCe. 

Mf2>4  StAtionery  Sup^ieA  •miec. 

H  SHO  Printed  UM  And  tldkete  (not  for  price  merkind i 
N-i-a  Price  ti^ and  tickets. 

N*3  Cash  refister  euppiiee. 

N'4  Siffnwriiere  Suppiiee. 

N*S  Tissue  peper. 

N-d  'Mas  paper  and  miUtnery  Doses. 

N-7  nkiincry  bones- 
NatiP  electric  Lamps- 
O  CAimmed  labels. 

P  Stock  window 

PH  Shelving undw  window  for  smAll  supply  of  fastmovinO 

jrtictes  which  ere  usoeNy  handed  out  throi^  slock  wmdon. 
O  Pioer  cutter 

CH  Peddirr^shelvce^forpeddin^scretchpApcrAodeu 
forms  printed  in  ene  building'. 

R  Oiue  and  paste  berreJs- 

S  Aisle 

T  ftunwAy  across  top  shelving. 

The  mein  stock  room  is  31'6'a  38'  with  e  l4'  ceiling. 
T>>c  shelving  is  ek  8'  high  and  the  spsce  above  the  sheivee 
ie  piled  to  the  ceAng  with  a  reserve  supply  of  the  items 
contAinedinthe  OtnsDtiow  e  g  Over  the  Dins  marked  M* 
(sa  reserve  supply  of  typewntingpAper*LeUer  neads-> 
ertveiopes  and  printed  tags  -  Over  bins  martied  L  is  reserve 
supply  of  stationary  suppuci  and  printed  tagsandtickets- 
Over  bins  mqrhed  K  is  a  reserve  stock  of  manifoid  and  four¬ 
fold  forms-  Overf  reserve  stock  of  bagis- Oyer  0  reserve 
stock  of  gum  tape  end  chip  hoard*  CKer  P  a  supply  of 
set  up  bosee  used  for  parcel  postand  express  shf pmenss  • 
Over  E  and  0  paper  towels  •  paper  napkins-  todet  paper,  etc  * 


Layout  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.  Supply  Department.  The  legend  to  the  right  is  the  key  to  the  number  and 
letter  symbols  in  the  floor  plan  and  explains  all  physical  arrangements  as  well  as  the  distribution  of 

supply  stocks. 


principles  to  your  system  that  we  have  used,  you  may  ponent  parts  of  our  supply  system,  it  will  be  necessary 
surmount  some  of  the  obstacles  with  which  you  come  to  refer  briefly  to  Purchasing  and  the  Purchasing 
in  contact.  *  '  Agent. 

We  as  service  department  nmnagers  are  all  interested  Purchasing  Procedure 

in  labor  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  and  many 

other  things  which  are  common  to  a  retail  store,  and  It  is  only  recently  that  institutions  have  begun  to 
any  plan  successful  in  one  department  may  be  applied  realize  that  “right  buying”  is  an  economical  essential  in 
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I7IFTEEN  minutes  every  morning 
^  — fifteen  minutes  every  night. 
A  total  of  ihalf-hour  leach  selling 
day  is  consumed  by  the  average 
^lesperson  .  under  the  decen¬ 
tralized  plan  ...  in  checking  her 
“bank”. 

This  means  that  one-sixteenth  of 
every  salesperson’s  selling  efforts 
are  lost.  You  pay  one  salesperson 
in  every  sixteen  simply  to  count 
money.  This  staggering  figure 
does  not  t2Jce  into  account  the  sell¬ 
ing  time  lost  in  making  change. 


By  means  of  centralization— by  Lamson  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tubes— salespeople  are  left  free  to  sell. 
Cashiers  make  change.  Errors  become  negli¬ 
gible.  Sales  totals  jump  and  earnings  increase. 
15,000  and  more  merchants  advocate  central¬ 
ization. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

LAMSON  SERVICE 
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every  phase  of  the  business.  The  development  of  this 
science  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  individual  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  and  his  rule  of  procedure  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  profession. 

A  concentration  on  the  item  of  supplies  with  a  view 
to  making  purchasing  conform  more  to  business  ])rin- 
ciples  can  be  made  to  mean  as  much  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  business  as  can  the  reduction  of  taxes  or 
the  insurance,  rentals,  wages  or  any  other  overhead 
expense. 

The  purchasing  agent,  to  augment  the  development 
of  his  profession,  must  first  set  up  for  himself  certain 
standards  of  jirocedure  to  be  consistently  followed  day 
after  day.  Let  us  outline  a  few  of  these  standards : 

1.  The  centralization  of  all  purchasing  activities 
in  the  Purchasing  Department.  This  dejiartment  to 


six  months  ahead.  To  know  the  resources,  whether 
they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  a  contract  in  the  matter  of 
quality  and  service. 

4.  To  l)e  able  to  write  proper  specifications  on  any 
article  to  be  purchased  without  dejiending  u}X)n  the 
integrity  and  prudence  of  the  vendor. 

5.  Standardization  of  supplies  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  ]x)ssible.  A  great  jxirtion  of  the  purchasing  agent’s 
work  and  success  hinges  on  the  standardization  of  the 
items  he  buys. 

The  Purchasing  Department 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  Purchasing 
Office  layout.  We  have  given  heed  here  to  a  simplified 
system,  and  our  aim  is  to  lie  able  to  answer  reasonable 
([uestions  concerning  purchasing  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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Addrau  _ 

^CAM  9U«Nt»M  THM  COMMNT  WITH  tKt  FOtXOWtHO 

-- 

- 

[_ 

I 

MV.  ■». 

THK  RMCB-KUMLEII  CO. 

Per  _ 

_ 

Purchasing  Department  Forms  Used  by  Rike~Kumler  Co.:  Form  A — Requisition  on  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment;  Form  R — Purchasing  Department's  Order  Form  ' (Quadruplicate) ;  Form  C — Purchase  Record 
Card;  Form  D — Merchandise  Transfer  Order.  See  text  for  description  and  use  of  all  forms  illustrated. 


have  control  in  conjunction  with  each  department  head, 
of  all  expense  budgets;  each  separate  purchase  to  lie 
made  through  the  Purchasing  Office  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with,  and  seeking  the  advice  of  jmrties  in¬ 
terested  in  and  affected  by  the  purchase. 

2.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  supply  needs.  This 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  supply,  includ¬ 
ing  its  purpose,  quantity,  qualitv  and  cost. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets,  enabling  one  to 
know  how,  where  and  when  to  buy;  to  know  as  far 
as  possible  whether  it  is  profitable  to  buy  one  week  or 


Our  information  files  are  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
making  out  a  complete  report  of  purchasing  and  con¬ 
sumption  at  any  time.  Our  equipment  consists  of  files 
for  filled  and  unfilled  orders,  correspondence,  quota¬ 
tions  and  specifications,  and  catalogues.  Our  file  for 
the  record  of  orders  and  invoices  consists  of  eight 
visible  file  folders,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained 
in  our  description  of  forms. 

Personnel:  The  personnel  consists  -of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  and  the  secretary  who  is  also  a  stenographer. 

Duties:  The  secretary  writes  orders,  makes  a  re- 
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TODAY 


Times  Have  Changed ! 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  customer  may  have  taken 
^  ^  delays,  confusion  and  annoyance  as  a  matter 
of  course  at  Christmas  time. 

She  probably  thought  that  jammed  aisles,  tired 
salespeople  and  her  own  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
were  necessary  parts  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

But  times  have  changed! 

Educating  the  public  to  “Shop  Early”  has  helped 
some.  But  equipping  the  store  with  the  proper 
system  to  speed  up  service  has  helped  more. 

When  you  see  a  department  giving  twenty-second 
service  as  against  two-minute  service  before  Nat¬ 
ional  Cash  Registers  were  installed  you  realize  that 
times  HAVE  changed.  And  what  is  more  import¬ 
ant,  the  customer  realizes  it  when  she  compares 
her  shopping  experience  in  stores  that  use  National 
Cash  Registers  with  that  in  those  that  do  not. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Da3rton,  Ohio 
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cord  of  all  purchases,  takes  care  of  all  correspondence 
and  filing,  routes  and  follows  up  all  expense  invoices 
which  go  to  various  department  heads  for  signature. 

Forms:  Four  printed  forms  are  used  in  connection 
with  purchasing.  Copies  are  illustrated  on  these  pages. 

Repuisition  on  the  Purchasing  Department.  (Form 
A.)  This  form  is  available  to  be  filled  out  by  anyone 
desiring  items  not  carried  in  supply  stock.  When  the 
requirement  has  been  approved  by  the  proper  authori- 


manager,  for  comparison  with  the  invoice  and  stock  re 
ceived.  The  triplicate  remains  in  the  files  of  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  Office  for  possible  reference. 

Other  Records 

The  Purchase  Record  Card:  (Form  C. )  This  is 
a  5  X  8  inches  card  which  carries  a  record  of  the 
order  and  a  record  of  the  invoice,  along  with  a  small 
space  for  remarks.  This  card  is  printed  l)oth  front  and 


SUPPLY  STOCK  REPORT 


SUrPLT  REOMSinOII 


IIDI 

■■IDI 


■»»H  -  ■ 


■■■ 

HBHBBI 

■  B^B^Bi 

■  BBlHl 

■  IBB^Bl 

■  I^H^Bl 

■ 

■  ^BBi^B| 

B1  bi^bihI 

H  ^^B^Bl 

■ 

■ 

IHBHiH  IIHHi^B 

■1 

BHB 

■  ^^b^bI 

AB 

^b^^b^bI 

^B^^B^B' 

IBI^BBBBBH 

■i 

Bi^^B^BI 

BBB^SBBB 

HBH^BI 

i^B  ^BBBB 

BHHBBk  IBBNB  BBH 

IBI  ^^BBB 

'^B^^B^Bi 

^Bi^^B^BI 

■B^BBB  BB^BBB  ^^BB 

I^B^^B^Bi 

IHlBliB  I^^BliB^^^B 

.^B  B^B^Bl 

^BBIBB  iBHIl 

liB  ^^B^BI 

BBHIH^^^B 

IBB  ^^BBBI 

I^B  ^^BBB 

IH.^^B^B 

iH  ^^B^Bl 

rtMHirita  UHk 

I^B  ^^B^B' 

BHB^B  ^BHI^B  ^^^B 

llB 

^■BliB  BBBi 

IH ^^BiB 

BBBB^B  ^^^B 

IBliBBB^B 

NHiMABI  BBBBIB  BfeHl 

i^BBBBI^B 

BB^B^B  i^^^BBB 

iBI  BI^B^B 

BBBBIB  l^BB 

I^B  I^^BIB 

Supply  Room  Forms  Used  by  Rike-Kumler  Co.i  Form  E — Large  Requisition  for  use  of  salespeople, 
cashiers  and  wrappers;  Form  F — Small  Requisition  for  needs  not  list^  on  Form  E;  Form  G — Supply 
Stock  Report,  to  show  total  stock  charged  monthly  against  departments;  Form  H — Bin  Tag  (front  and 
back)  for  reorder  requisition  on  purchasing  department  and  control  purposes.  See  text  for  description 

and  use  of  all  forms  illustrated. 


ties,  the  item  is  ordered.  The  Purchasing  Department 
fills  in  the  blank  marked  “Order  No.”  and  returns 
it  to  the  requisitioner  to  show  him  that  the  item  has 
been  ordered. 

The  Order  Form:  (Form  B.)  This  is. a  triplicate 
form.  The  original  copy  goes  to  the  vendor,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  to-  the  receiving  clerk-  who  is  also  the  supply  stock 


back,  and  hinged  in  a  visible  holder  so  that  both  sides 
may  be  utilized.  These  visible  card  holders  hold  loci' 
cards  each,  and  the  cards  are  so  arranged  that  records 
of  certain  store  divisions  are  carried  in  each  folder. 
For  example,  one  folder  carries  the  purchasing  records 
of  occupancy  items  on  one  side,  and  publicity  items  on 
-the  other  side.  Another  carries  the  records  of  the  ad- 
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These  are  the  three  qualities  which  explain  the  surpassing  efficiency  of  the 
Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

The  superior  speed  of  this  machine  is  well  known.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Remington  Front  Feed  Mechanism,  it  has  become  unrivaled  in  the 
swiftness  with  which  it  functions. 

But  every  practical  user  of  a  bookkeeping  machine  knows  that  speed 
is  useless  without  accuracy,  and  even  accuracy  is  not  final  without 
certainty.  You  need,  above  all  things,  an  infallible  proof  that 
you  are  right. 

The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  furnishes  this  proof — as 
a  by-product  of  the  work.  When  the  posting  is 
completed,  everything  is  completed,  including  the 
proofs.  If  these  proofs  agree  with  the  pre-determined 
totals,  you  have  final  proof  of  accuracy.  There  is  no 
checking  back — the  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 
completes  the  work  in  one  run. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  three  advantages — 
speed,  accuracy  and  certainty — that  explains  the 
exceptional  time  and  cost  saving  service  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time,  on  your  request,  to 
demonstrate  to  you  how  these  proofs  are  obtained. 

And  to  make  this  evidence  decisive,  we  will  be  glad  to 
make  this  demonstration  on  your  own  work. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

f  Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway,  New  York  Branche*  Everywhere 
DIVISION  OF  REMINQTON  RAND  INC. 

^mingim 

Bookkeeping  Machine 
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ministrative  and  buying  divisions,  etc.  This  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  the  records  more  accessible. 

Expense  Transfer  Order:  (Form  D.)  This  is  a 
triplicate  form  used  for  the  transfer  of  lx)th  merchan¬ 
dise  and  exjiense  items  from  one  dejiartment  to  another. 
When  used  for  transferring  tx{)ense  items  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  Purchasing  Dej)artment  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  purchase  order.  Then  after  the  order  is 
filled  and  properly  signed  by  Ixtth  the  department  de¬ 
livering  and  the  department  receiving,  the  original 
copy  is  sent  to  the  Purchasing  Dei^artment  where  a 
record  of  the  transfer  is  made,  thence  to  the  Statistical 
Dejiartment  where  it  is  matched  with  the  duplicate 
which  has  l)een  sent  direct  to  this  department  from 
the  department  delivering  the  item.  It  is  then  entered 
on  the  ledgers.  The  third  copy,  a  tissue,  is  left  in 
the  transfer  lx)ok  for  possible  future  reference. 

A  Systematic  Supply  Room  < 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  Sup])ly  Stock  Room.  The 
first  question  of  importance  which  comes  up  is  that  of 
location.  This  is  very  seldom  left  to  any  one  or  two 
persons’  discretion,  but  having  a  voice  in  the  matter 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  room  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  so  as  to  l)e  easily  accessible  both  to  the  receiving 
platform  and  the  distributing  jxiints.  We  should  also 
keep  in  mind  that  natural  light  is  a  great  advantage 
to  stock-keeping. 

Having  decided  upon  a  location,  let  us  see  what  steps 
are  necessary  to  make  this  a  systematic  Supply  Room. 

First  is  the  Organization  of  various  jiersons  and 
duties  which  are  directly  responsible  for  the  operation. 

Our  second  step  is  a  complete  Centralization  of  re¬ 
ceiving,  checking,  storage  and  distribution  in  one  de¬ 
partment,  and  under  the  supervision  of  one  department 
manager.  A  centralization  of  all  supply  items  will  con¬ 
serve  floor  space,  reduce  lalwr  overhead,  give  a  l)etter 
utilization  of  storage  equipment  and  reduce  capital 
invested  in  supplies. 

Third  is  the  Standardization  of  all  staple  items.  We 
cannot  place  too  much  stress  upon  this  subject  in  any 
phase  of  our  work.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
agents  in  the  partial  accomplishment  of  our  ideas.  It 
contributes  to  everything  demanded  by  a  supply  sys- 
tetn.  It  reduces  frozen  capital,  storage  space  and  over¬ 
head  expense.  It  increases  turnover,  labor  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation. 

Now  along  with  these — Organization,  Centralization 
and  Standardization,  mu.st  be  Cooperation.  In  order 
to  successfully  institute  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sell 
vour  ideas  to  those  whose  cooperation  is  essential  for 
their  achievement.  The  best  of  systems  will  be  short 
lived  if  the  operators  do  not  have  a  clear  conception 
of  their  duties  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
“Sell  yourself  anel  your  ideas  to  the  Management”  is 
good  advice,  but  you  will  make  this  task  easier  if  first 
you  will  sell  yourself  and  your  ieleas  to  your  co-workers 
an(l  employees. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  points  necessary  to  the 
layout  of  this  model  supply  room. 

Receipt  of  supplies:  Ample  st)ace  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  and  checking  of  supplies.  All 
supplies  should  be  separated  from  merchandise  on  the 
receiving  platform  and  delivered  direct  to  the  supply 
room  for  checking,  storage  and  distribution. 


Storage  of  supplies  must  l)e  so  planned  as  to  save 
space  and  energy  and  avoid  loss  or  a  possible  destruc¬ 
tion  of  stock.  If  the  arrangement  is  poor,  if  some 
bins  are  crowded  and  others  empty,  if  stock  is  piletl  on 
top  of  other  stock,  or  on  top  of  shelves,  or  in  the  aisles, 
or  other  inconvenient  places,  there  is  a  loss  not  only 
of  energy  l)ut  of  material  through  numerous  and  care¬ 
less  handling. 

The  Issue  or  stock  distributing  system  should  l»e 
planned  so  as  to  .save  time,  energy  and  material,  and 
should  make  it  ix)ssible  to  check  wasteful  consumption. 
An  issuance  of  .stock  intended  to  last  one  week  requires 
no  longer  than  an  issuance  to  last  one  day,  and  stock 
issued  at  any  time,  that  is  without  jieriodicity,  greatly 
increases  the  lal)or  of  distribution. 

The  Control  of  amount  on  hand  must  be  carefully 
planned.  We  want  to  carry  as  little  stock  as  ix)ssible 
in  order  to  save  space,  interest  on  capital  and  lalxtr  of 
handling.  We  must  however,  plan  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  loss  through  delaying  the  plans  of  others  by 
running  short  of  stock.  The  plan  must  also  provide  for 
sufficient  amount  of  each  item  to  make  economic  pur¬ 
chases  possible. 

Layout  of  Stock  Room 

This  stock  room  (see  illustration)  was  laid  out  to 
carry  all  supplies  necessar\'  to  the  business  except  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  packing  supplies  which  are  carrietl  in 
the  warehouse  in  carload  lots  and  a  quantity  delivered 
to  the  stock  room  each  week.  It  has  a  floor  space  of 
1209  square  feet,  the  main  part  being  31  x  39  and  a 
mezzanine  floor  in  connection  which  contains  703  square 
feet.  The  height  of  the  room  is  14  feet.  The  shelving 
and  bins  are  of  wood  construction  and  are  8  feet  high. 
M'^e  have  a  runway  running  across  the  top  of  the  bins 
lengthwise  of  the  room,  and  the  space  between  the  top 
of  the  bins  and  the  ceiling  is  piled  with  reserve  stock. 
The  mezzanine  floor  extends  across  the  south  end  and 
half  of  the  east  side.  On  this  floor  we  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  forty  sizes  of  gift  boxes. 

The  bins  which  contain  the  printed  forms  and  sta¬ 
tionery  supplies  are  each  built  36  inches  long.  20  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  high.  Our  printed  forms  are  all 
stocked  according  to  the  form  number,  this  form  num¬ 
ber  being  a  letter  and  one  or  two  sets  of  figures.  The 
letter  indicates  the  nature  of  the  department  using  the 
form.  A — .Administrative,  B — Buying.  C — Occupancy, 
S — .Selling,  P — Publicitv  and  W — Workrooms.  This 
letter  precedes  a  number  which  is  the  consecutive  num- 
l)er  of  the  form  used  bv  that  department,  as  form  B-10 
is  Ttiiver’s  Form  No.  10. 

The  remainder  of  the  bins  are  built  for  the  particular 
item  thev  are  meant  to  carry.  In  the  south  end  of  the 
mom.  which  is  the  most  inaccessible,  all  cleaning  suti- 
plies  are  carried.  For  heavv  barrels  of  soap,  polish, 
etc.  we  have  sneciallv  built  dollies  upon  which  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  loaded  when  it  enters  the  store.  It  is  then  wheeled 
into  its  place  and  left  on  the  dolly  until  emptv. 

The  Supplv  Stock  Room  is  also  the  receiving  room 
for  all  expense  items.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
thev  are  stock  supplies,  thev  are  taken  to  this  room  and 
checkefl  in  the  onen  area  lx:tween  the  work  table  and 
the  west  side  of  the  room.  Thev  are  then  delivered 
to  their  proper  place  bv  a  stock  Ixiv. 

(Turn  to  page  516) 
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Here  ts  illustrated 
one  design  of 
fVhitmgCelestiaJ- 
its  Fixtures.  Note 
its  beauty,  7vhich 
ts  a  characteristic 
of  all  Whiting 
Fixtures,  making 
them  harmonious 
with  the  modern 
interiors  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  stores. 
Other  designs  of 
WhitingCelestial- 
ite  Fixtures  are 
covered  by  pat¬ 
ents  or  patents 
pending. 
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The  glass  tn 
I  Vhitinp  Celestial - 
its  Fixtures  is 
manufactured  un¬ 
der  the  Gleason- 
Tiebout  Glass 
Company’s  pat- 


Three  layers  of 
different  colored 
glass — fused  into 
one  —  gh’e  the 
cheerful  “  snow- 
white”  light  found 
only  in  Celestial- 
ite. 


RIKE-KUMLER’S 

Triple  Approval 


J  First  Approval — Rike-Kum- 
ler,  Dayton,  Ohio,  visited 
several  large  stores  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  to  check  up  on  the 
results  of  various  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  when  thev  wanted  to  relight 
their  first  floor.  WHITING 
CELESTIALITE  was  the  fix¬ 
ture  selected  as  the  one  most 
suited  to  give  “sales  w’ith  good 
■ght.” 


^  Second  Approval — WHIT- 
^  I  N  G  CELESTIALITE 
proved  itself  immediately.  .Ac¬ 
tual  use  convinced  Rike-Kumler 
that  here  was  the  nearest  artifi¬ 
cial  store  light  to  daylight — more 
WHITING  CELESTIALITES 
were  ordered  and  installed  on  the 
entire  second  and  third  floors. 


3  Third  Approval — And  now 
— ^after  two  and  one-half 
years  of  service  —  WHITING 
CELESTIALITE  FIXTURES 
are  being  extended  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors. 

Refwat  orders  tell  the  story. 
Rike-Kumler  is  your  best  guide. 
Profit  by  their  experience  and 
‘'Put  Your  Lighting  Up  to  Whit¬ 
ing.”  Write  us  for  information. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN  • 
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The  Personnel  of  the  Supply  Stock  Room  includes 
one  stock  manager  and  one  stock  boy. 

Duties:  The  stock  manager  is  responsible  for  the 
receipt,  storage,  distribution  and  charging  out  of  all 
expense  items.  He  also  requisitions  the  Purchasing 
Office  for  supplies  when  the  stock  reaches  the  minimum 
amount.  The  stock  boy  collects  requisitions  from  the 
selling  departments,  and  delivers  supplies  twice  each 
week.  He  also  delivers  the  expense  items  which  are  not 
to  be  carried  in  stock  to  their  proper  place. 

Forms:  Only  four  printed  forms  are  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  Supply  Rooms.  Copies 
are  illustrated  in  this  article. 

The  Supply  Stock  Requisition  in  Two  Sines:  The 
larger  requisition,  Form  E,  is  for  the  use  of  salespeople, 
cashiers  and  wrappers,  and  contains  the  printed  list  of 
the  more  important  items  used  by  these  people.  We 
find  this  form  worth  many  times  its  extra  cost  over 
the  smaller  form  in  that  it  enables  the  person  requisi¬ 
tioning  to  think  of  everything  needed,  and  saves  extra 
trips  for  stock. 

The  smaller  requisition  form.  Form  F,  which  con¬ 
tains  only  blanks  to  be  filled  in  as  used  by  the  service 
departments  and  those  whose  needs  are  not  so  easily 
listed  as  on  the  larger  form. 

The  Supply  Stock  Report,  Form  G:  This  report, 
which  is  made  up  from  the  requisitions  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  gives  a  complete  total  of  all  stock  charged 
against  the  various  departments;  also  sub-totals  show¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of  stationery  items  and  wrapping  ma¬ 
terials  charged  against  each  department. 

This  report  is  made  out  at  the  end  of  each  month 
by  the  stock  manager,  one  xopy  going  the  the  Statistical 
Department,  one  to  the  Purchsising  Office,  and  the  other 
to  be  retained  in  the  Supply  Stock  Room. 

Novel  Bin  Tag  Used 

The  Bin  Tag,  Form  H:  This  tag  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  take  a  brief  time  to  explain  its  usage. 
It  is  used  as  a  supply  stock  manager’s  record.  It  is  his 
requisition  to  the  Purchasing  Department  for  a  re-order 
of  supplies.  It  carries  the  minimum  stock  signal.  It 
carries  the  price  of  the  item.  It  tells  him  from  whom 
the  article  was  purchased,  and  also  informs  him  when 
the  item  has  been  re-ordered.  In  size  it  is  3^4  inches 
X  ^  inches  and  is  printed  front  and  back.  This  tag 
is  filled  out  from  the  invoice  by  the  supply  stock  man¬ 
ager,  and  placed  in  a  holder  on  the  bin  directly  over 
the  article.  When  the  supply  has  reached  the  minimum 
mark  on  the  tag,  the  tag  is  removed  from  the  holder  and 
sent  to  the  Purchasing  Office  from  whence  the  article 
is  re-ordered,  and  a  red  pencil  mark  placed  across  the 
center  of  the  front  side  of  the  tag.  The  tag,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  order  is  sent  to  the  Supply  Stock 
Room.  The  tag  is  then  replaced  in  the  holder,  the  red 
mark  being  a  signal  that  the  article  has  been  re-ordered. 
The  copy  of  the  order  is  filed  alphabetically  under  the 
vendor’s  name  and  is  used  for  following  up  the  order 
and  checking  in  the  item.  When  the  new  order  is  placed 
in  the  bin  a  new  bin  tag  is  made  out  and  the  old  one 
is  filed  in  a  special  record  file. 

Past  experience  has  shown  us  that  when  an  accurate 
report  of  stock  purchases  and  stock  consumption  is 
made  out  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past  year’s 
record.  We  have  found  also  that  during  the  past  four 


years  we  have  kept  a  record  of  an  average  of  about 
SOO  items.  In  consideration  of  this  experience  we  liave 
devised  a  filing  system  which  does  away  with  any 
record  of  purchases  or  consumption  of  supplies  other 
than  that  carried  on  the  stock  supply  bin  card.  This 
file  equipment  is  simply  a  theater  ticket  filing  cabinet, 
four  teet  high,  four  feet  wide,  8  inches  deep,  and  stands 
on  the  stock  manager’s  desk.  It  has  616  compartments, 
each  compartment  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  50  bin 
tags.  These  compartments  are  segregated  according  to 
the  different  classifications  of  stock,  and  each  compart¬ 
ment  is  labeled,  and  when  a  new  bin  tag  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  holder  on  the  bin,  the  old  tag  is  filed  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  ticket  file  for  future  reference.  At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  rubber  band  is  placed 
around  each  set  of  tags  which  have  accumulated,  and 
they  are  left  in  their  place  until  any  possibility  of  them 
being  needed  again  has  passed,  when  they  are  destroyed. 
Since  we  carry  a  record  of  more  items  than  we  have 
compartments  in  the  file,  we  bunch  the  bin  tags  of  five 
printed  forms  together  in  one  compartment. 

The  System  Pays 

Stock  control  is  managed  with  no  more  red  tape 
than  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  minimum  and  maximum  amounts  of  stock  are 
arrived  at  by  a  compilation  of  the  past  records.  Our 
greatest  aid  in  stock  control  is  standardization.  We 
use  it  wherever  possible  on  staple  items,  and  usually 
place  our  orders  on  these  items  for  a  supply  to  last 
about  six  months ;  this  supply  to  be  delivered  to  our 
supply  room  in  monthly  shipments.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  items  are  folding  boxes,  tags  and  tickets, 
merchandise  bags,  twine,  gift  boxes,  wrapping  paper, 
tissue  paper,  chipboard,  rubber  bands,  electric  lamps, 
toilet  paper,  paper  towels,  paper  napkins,  carbon  paper, 
typewriter  ribbons,  all  packing  materials,  soaps,  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes,  monthly  statement  blanks  and  type¬ 
writer  paper. 

This  method  of  buying  enables  us  to  obtain  a  quan¬ 
tity  price  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  hold  our  stock 
on  hand  at  a  minimum  amount. 

Now,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken 
us  to  tell  you  of  a  Systematic  Stock  System,  we  think 
that  a  review  of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Pur¬ 
chasing  and  Supply  Departments,  and  a  review  of  the 
work  accomplished  will  prove  to  you  that  system  does 
pay.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  supplies  must  be  kept 
scientifically.  Supplies  on  the  shelves  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  as  well  as  money  in  the  vaults.  In  fact,  they 
should  be  kept  even  more  carefully,  for  supplies  for 
the  most  part  depreciate  with  age. 

The  first  law  of  systematic  stock-keeping  is  clean¬ 
liness  and  orderliness.  Teach  a  man  to  be  clean  and 
orderly  in  his  work,  and  you  have  instilled  in  him  a 
certain  essential  that  will  mean  much  toward  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  his  success.  You  cannot  promote  a  system 
without  it,  and  that  one  feature  without  any  further 
reference  to  system  will  do  much  toward  making  effici¬ 
ent  stock  room  arrangement. 

The  best  guard  for  a  systematic  stock  is  a  careful  and 
frequent  inventory. 

The  correct  way  to  insure  a  clean  stock  is  to  work 
through  it  constantly,  and  a  good  motto  to  hang  over 
the  door  of  a  sunnlv  stock  room.  “A  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 


•T.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 
MKMSHIS 

davinpout 

DCNVSR 


DALLAS 
FORT  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Import  Managers’  Group  Meets  to  Review  Landed  Cost  Study 


CTUDIES  of  various  problems  of  store  importing 

will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  winter  as  a 
result  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  September  by 
the  various  sections  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group. 
A  committee  now  is  at  work  on  a  survey  of  methods 
of  determining  landed  costs  of  imported  merchandise 
and  will  make  its  report  in  a  few  weeks. 

Meetings  were  held  simultaneously  by  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  groups  for  the  discussion  of  this 
topic.  The  Boston  and  Detroit  groups  postponed  their 
meetings  until  later.  The  New  York  group  has  been 
conducting  a  study  of  landed  costs  and  its  committee 
discussed  the  work  done  so  far  with  the  other  members 
with  the  result  that  its  rep>ort  will  be  completed  and 
presented  in  full  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Group  plans  to  publish  this  and  other  reports 
on  import  problems  which  will  be  compiled  during  the 
winter.  It  is  planned  to  invite  controllers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  to  the  next  meeting  to  review  the  landed 
cost  study  before  its  publication.  Copies  of  the  reports 
will  be  distributed  to  members  and  additional  supplies 
will  be  available  to  non-members  at  a  small  cost. 


L.  Abramovitz,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Chairman  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group,  presided 
at  the  New  York  session.  The  committee  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  New  York  study  of  methcKls  of  determining 
landed  costs  follows :  Mr.  .Abramowitz,  Chairman, 
Robert  W.  McConnochie,  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co.;  George 
H.  Wilson,  Saks-Herald  Square;  H.  Bennington,  Jas. 
A.  Hearn  &  Son;  F.  S.  Meischeid,  The  Namm  Store; 
H.  F.  Ewald,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.;  F.  L.  Loeb,  L. 
Baml)erger  &  Co.  Similar  work  is  lieing  done  in  other 
cities. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Import  Managers’ 
Group  includes  the  following:  Mr.  Abramovitz,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  B.  G.  Merriam,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit ;  C.  L. 
Mc.Aleer,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston ;  Noel  Elder,  D. 
H.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  George  H. 
Wilson.  Saks-Herald  Square,  New  York;  William 
Stone,  The  Boston  Store,  Chicago;  C.  R.  Hoy,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  L.  Artieres,  O’Connor 
Moffat  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  and  Robert  W.  McCon¬ 
nochie.  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  comprises  Messrs.  Abramowitz,  Wilson 
and  McConnochie. 


Say  you  saw  it  mi  THE  BULLETIN 


Where  Knowledge  is  Bliss  and  Ignorance  is  Folly 


Ignorance  may  be  bliss  and  it  may  be 
folly  to  be  wise-  in  poetry — but  not  in 
business;  for  Ignorance  is  the  greatest 
of  all  business  evils;  because  it  is  blind 
business  in  action. 

Successful  business  knows,  from  costly 
experience,  that  Ignorance  is  anything 
but  bliss.  And  that  the  only  connection 
folly  has  with  wisdom  is  when  business 
has  been  foolish  enough  not  to  be  wiser 


Nine  out  of  ten  infirmities  and  failures  in 
business  are  directly  traceable  to  barren 
Ignorance — ignorance  of  trade  conditions. 


of  costs,  of  markets,  cf  simple  organiza¬ 
tion,  system,  management,  controL  And, 
above  all,  blind  ignorance  cf  the  presence 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  business  today 
— the  order  cf  exact  knowledge  based 
on  dependable  facts  and  figures — the 
order  of  Modem  Accountancy. 

Ignorance  is  the  bandage  to  the  eyes,  the 
chain  to  the  feet,  of  Progress.  Knowledge 
is  the  wings  lifting  business  to  greater 
heights  in  human  service — and  so  to 
Power  and  Profit. 

A  business  that  knows  itself  does  not 
fail.  A  business  that  guesses  and  gaxxt- 
bles  never  fails  to  faiL 
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Packing  and  Inspection  Department  Operation 

A  Concise  Outline  of  the  Operation,  Organization,  Costs, 

Materials  Used  and  Methods  Employed  by  a  Leading  Store 

Address  by  C.  F.  McCauley,  Packing  Div’n  Mgr.,  The  J.  L,  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
to  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 


The  j.  l.  HUDSON 

COMPANY  Packing 
and  Inspection  Divisions, 
which  operate  through  the 
Superintendent’s  Office,  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following: 

Packing  Division — Manager, 

Assistant,  Foreman, 

Checkers,  Packers  and 
Truckers. 

Inspection  Division  —  Chief 
Inspectoress,  two  As¬ 
sistants,  two  Office 
Clerks,  one  Head  Cash¬ 
ier  who  checks  Floor 
and  Tube  Room  Cash¬ 
iers,  Supervisors  o  n 
each  floor.  Cashiers,  In¬ 
spectors,  and  Package 
Collectors. 

The  personnel  of  the  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Insi>ection  Divisions 
receive  a  “Book  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  containing  the  rules, 
regulations  and  their  duties 
while  in  the  employ  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  They  are  trained  and  checked 
up  by  the  Supervisors  as  to  their  duties. 

Twice  a  year,  at  Anniversary  and  Christmas  Seasons, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  added  to  these  divisions. 
At  these  times  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  through 
our  Training  Department  to  learn  the  system  of  our 
institution  and  familiarize  themselves  with  our  sales- 
check.  At  other  times  of  the  year  they  are  trained 
by  our  Supervisors. 

Service  Bulletins  are  sent  out  to  the  Packing  and 
Inspection  Divisions  each  week,  keeping  them  informed 
as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  errors  made,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  correct  them. 

Supplies  Used 

The  supplies  used  in  the  Packing  and  Inspection 
Divisions  represent  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense 
that  a  department  store  has  to  contend  with  and  unless 
unusual  care  and  study  is  given  to  the  various  items 
consumed  by  these  departments,  unnecessary  expense 
will  result. 

We  have  found,  after  considerable  tests  and  study, 
that  we  were  fairly  successful  in  reducing  our  cost  of 
supplies  bv  the  standardization  of  supplies  wherever 
possible.  For  instance — we  formerly  used  one  size  of 
corrugated  paper.  36  inches,  for  the  protection  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  merchandise.  To  avoid  the  cutting  or  small 
pieces  left  over,  and  to  save  time,  we  had  the  manu¬ 
facturer  slit  these  rolls  into  two  sizes.  26  inches  and 
10  inches,  which  w'e  found  to  be  very  practical  sizes 
to  work  with,  eliminating  w’aste.  We  also  found  it  to 


work  out  to  a  greater  advan¬ 
tage  to  use  both  cut  paper 
and  roll  pa|>er  in  our  Pack¬ 
ing  Divisions.  Our  cut  paper 
has  been  cut  into  eight  con¬ 
venient  sizes  and  is  used  to 
wrap  all  general  merchandise 
with  very  little  waste.  The 
roll  paper  is  used  to  wrap 
rugs  and  bulk  only. 

After  making  a  careful  test 
of  our  twines  we  found  it 
more  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  standardize  on  two 
kinds  of  twine  in  our  Pack¬ 
ing  Division ;  namely,  20-ply 
Polished  Cotton  in  10# 
tubes  and  2-ply  Java  Sisal 
in  40#  reels. 

The  proper  basis  weights 
of  paper  for  wrapping  and 
bags  are  an  important  item. 
Weights  sufficiently  heavy  to 
do  the  work  must  be  had, 
but  excessive,  heav'y  weights 
are  very  wasteful. 

No  matter  how  practical  the  equipment,  how  modem 
the  methods  of  packing  or  how  efficient  the  personnel, 
the  whole  intention  may  be  partially  nullified  by  a 
hastily  devised  lay-out.  After  deciding  the  type  of 
equipment,  the  very  next  step  should  be  to  make  an 
accurate  plan  to  scale  all  the  area  involved. 

Packing  Methods 

Aisles  should  be  properly  spaced  and  adequate  bins 
and  tables  should  be  well  located  so  as  to  save  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  steps.  Modem  conveyor  equipment  should 
be  installed  wherever  possible  so  that  the  merchandise 
can  be  sent  to  and  from  the  Packing  Divisions  without 
delay.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  recognizes  this 
and  they  not  only  have  their  Packing  Manager  go  over 
these  layouts,  hut  pass  them  through  their  designing 
dejKirtment.  Their  equipment  consists  mostly  of  steel 
fixtures,  including  checking  tables,  bins  and  packing 
tables,  and  as  soon  as  the  addition  to  our  institution  is 
completed,  no  doubt  all  of  our  packing  equipment  will 
be  of  steel. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  packing  and  I  am  outlining  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  modern  methods  for  the  packing  of 
general  merchandise. 

Toilet  Goods 

Breakable  Toilet  Goods  is  packed  with  corrugated 
paper  and  excelsior,  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied  with 
twine.  When  there  is  more  than  one  bottle  in  an  order 
they  are  corrugated  l)oth  ways  and  packed  in  excelsior. 


The  best  outline,  we  believe,  which 
has  been  presented  of  the  operation, 
organization,  materials  used,  methods 
employed  and  costs  of  the  Inspection 
and  Pcwking  Departments  of  a  large 
store  appears  in  this  paper,  based  on  an 
address  by  Mr.  McCauley  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group  at  Cleveland.  Members 
of  the  Association  should  give  the  ma¬ 
terial  here  presented  their  best  atten¬ 
tion  and  study,  for  it  will  serve  as  an 
invaluable  guide  to  the  perfection  of 
their  own  operations  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  McCauley’s  departments  are 
recognized  as  among  the  very  best  of 
their  kind.  The  thanks  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  members  are  extended  to 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  splendid  address  at  the 
convention. 
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Breakable  merchandise  is  packed  in  new  and  salvaged 
cartons. 

Toilet  Goods  (unbreakable)  is  packed  in  corrugated 
paper,  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied  with  twine.  Cartons 
are  also  used.  Tape  is  used  on  small  packages. 

House  Furnishings 

Breakable  House  Furnishings  are  packed  in  corru¬ 
gated  paper — both  ways,  excelsiored,  wrapped  in  paper 
and  tied  with  twine.  New  and  salvaged  cartons  are 
also  used  for  large  orders. 

All  bulk  merchandise , is  sold  from  samples  on  the 
floor.  Most  of  the  bulk  orders  that  go  out  from  the 
Warehouse  are  packed  by  the  Packer.  Bulk  orders 
are  sometimes  very  large  and  require  “On  2”  and  “On 
3”  tags  or  stickers,  etc. 

Lamps  and  Silk  Shades 

All  Lamp  Shades  are  packed  in  new  and  salvaged 
cartons  with  parchment  paper  or  salvaged  tissue  to  fill 
in  around  the  shade.  All  Glass  Shades  are  either  packed 
in  heavy  cartons,  wooden  cases  or  barrels.  All  Metal 
Lamp  Bases  are  padded  both  ways  to  about  8  inches 
from  the  bottom,  with  excelsior  pads.  The  bottoms 
of  all  Metal  Lamp  Bases  made  of  marble,  are  packed 
in  a  carton  with  excelsior.  All  wooden  Lamp  Bases  are 
put  into  canvas  bags  and  tied  with  twine.  If  it  is  a 
Bridge  Lamp,  the  bag  is  tied  l)elow  the  arm  of  the  lamp 
so  as  to  guard  against  the  arm  l)eing  broken  off  by 
handling.  These  bags  are  returned  by  the  Delivery 
Department. 

Other  Methods  Used 

Rugs 

All  large -rugs  are  wrapped  with  papjer  in  the  center 
and  canvas  bags  tied  on  the  ends.  These  bags  are  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Delivery  Department. 

Trunks 

All  trunks  for  local  delivery  go  out  with  trunk 
covers,  which  covers  are  returned  by  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment.  Out  of  town  shipments  are  corrugated  both 
ways,  wrapped  in  p>ap)er  and  tied  with  twine. 

Suitcases  and  Traveling  Bags 
Suitcases  and  Traveling  Bags  are  corrugated  both 
w'ays,  wrapp)ed  in  p)ap)er  and  tied  with  twine.  Out  of 
town  ship)ments  are  packed  in  cartons. 

Pictures 

For  local  delivery  pictures  are  corrugated  both  ways 
with  excelsior  pads,  wrappjed  in  papter  and  tied  with 
twine.  In  order  to  guard  against  breakage,  a  hole  is 
cut  in  the  middle  of  package,  about  four  inches  square. 

Art  Goods 

Art  Goods  are  mostly  packed  in  cartons  with  ex¬ 
celsior  and  some  are  packed  with  shredded  tissue. 

Radios 

Radio  Cabinets  for  local  delivery  are  only  tagged. 
Radio  Accessories  are  packed  in  cartons  with  excelsior. 
Out  of  town  shipments  of  Radios  and  Radio  Cabinets 
are  crated  or  boxed. 

Toys  and  Dolls  (Breakable) 

Toj's  are  corrugated  Ixith  ways,  packed,  in  excelsior, 
wrai)p)ed  in  pap>er  and  tied  wdth  twine.  There  are  some 

Say  you  saw  it 


Read  Your  Policies! 


You  do  not  sign  contracts  which  you 
have  not  read — yet — have  you  read  your 
insurance  policies?  Possibly  not,  for 
nine  out  of  ten  don’t,  but — 

Your  Insurance  Policy  is  a  contract 
in  which  you  assume  certain  obligations 
as  well  as  the  insuring  company.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  these  obligations  might  be 
disastrous  to  you  in  case  of  loss. 

Scrutinize  your  policies  and  make 
sure  that  you  have  the  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  you  want.  Know  what  obliga¬ 
tions  rest  with  you  to  keep  these  con¬ 
tracts  in  force. 

Any  “America  Fore”  agent  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  policies  with  you 
and  explain  all  points  not  clear. 


The«AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

AmericanEagle 
Continental 
Fideuty-Phenk 
First  Amemcan 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  McadenLane.NeufYyikMy. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURM, CKairman  of  tho  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAID.Prosidont 
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breakable  toys  that  are  packed  in  cartons  with  excelsior. 
Most  of  the  breakable  dolls  are  jmcked  in  cartons  with 
excelsior.  Out  of  town  shipments  are  either  jmcked 
in  cartons,  wooden  boxes,  or  are  crated,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  merchandise. 

Some  bulk  toys  are  only  tagged  and  others  require 
wrapping. 

Cliim  and  Glassware 

China  and  Glassware  are  jxicked  with  excelsior  in 
cartons,  box  bags,  wooden  boxes  and  Imrrels.  Box 
lags  are  practical  for  small  China  and  Glassware  mer¬ 
chandise  but  for  heavy  and  fragile  merchandise.  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  corrugated  boxes  as  they 
are  sturdier  and  this  is  a  safer  method  of  pjickiiig  this 
kind  of  merchandise.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  since 
discontinuing  the  use  of  laskets  for  Glassware  and 
China,  have  reduced  their  breakage  from  eight  to  three 
percent.  This  reduction  was  brought  about  by  using 
new  and  salvaged  cartons  and  box  bags. 

Silverware 

All  our  Silverware  is  packed  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  each  piece  is  wrapped  in  anti-tarnish  white  tissue 
and  packed  in  a  new  carton  with  shredded  tissue.  Flat- 
ware  is  packed  in  shredded  tissue  with  corrugated 
paper,  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied  with  twine.  Out  of 
town  shipments  are  either  packed  in  cartons  or  w’ooden 
boxes.  Silverware  is  never  packed  in  excelsior. 

Gift  Packing  and  Wrapping 

1.  All  breakable  bulk  gifts  are  centralized  in  one 
Packing  Division. 

2.  All  breakable  gifts  are  inspected  by  the  checker 
as  to  quantity,  price,  condition — whether  dusty, 
dirty,  chipped  or  broken. 

3.  All  price  marks,  whether  large  or  small,  are  re- 
mov^  from  the  merchandise  by  the  Checker. 

4.  All  pr  ce  marks  are  removed  by  the  use  of  water, 
art  gum  or  a  knife. 

5.  All  wrappings  are  removed  from  the  merchandise 
by  the  Checker  except  the  directions  for  use. 

6.  Each  piece  of  merchandise  unless  very  large,  is 
wrapped  in  No.  1  White  Tissue  paper. 

7.  All  gifts,  unless  very  large,  are  packed  in  gift 
boxes. 

8.  All  gift  boxes  are  lined  with  tissue  and  packed 
with  shredded  tissue  paper. 

9.  All  gift  boxes  are  wrapped  with  white  paper  and 
tied  with  ribbon.  They  are  then  wrapped  in  grey 
paper  tied  with  twine. 

10.  A  gift  package  label  is  placed  on  all  gift  boxes  at 
Ihe  right  hand  corner,  below  the  address  label. 

11.  A  Glass  I^bel  is  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the 
package  of  all  breakable  gift  merchandise  which  is 
packed  in  gift  boxes. 

12.  All  out  of  town  shipments  of  breakable  merchan¬ 
dise  are  wrapped  in  white  tissue,  wrapped  in  white 
paper,  tied  with  ribbon,  wrapped  in  grey  paper,  tied 
with  twine  and  then  packed  in  a  carton  or  wooden 
case,  with  excelsior. 

The  same  method  of  gift  wrapping  is  used  in  both 
Inspection  and  Packing  Divisions.  All  packages  except 
bulk  are  entirely  wrapped  with  paper  and  tied  with 
twine  or  taped. 

From  comparative  records  we  find  that  our  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  been  reduced  considerably.  This  is 
largely  due  to  efficient  supervision,  proper  lay-out  and 
equipment,  supplies  used  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 


■siblc  with  UKrdiandi.se  to  Ik*  wra])ped,  and  other  de¬ 
tails  wliidi  are  very  do.sely  watched. 

The  cliei  king  by  one  jjerson  of  all  merchantlise  which 
comes  into  the  Packing  Division  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  both  in  the  increasing  of  production  and 
the  reducing  ol  the  number  of  enor>  .Mich  as  l.eft- 
Uuts,  Switched  .\ddresses,  etc.  This  nielliod  enables 
the  Packers  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  packing  of 
nierchandi.se  and  results  in  the  production  expected 
of  them. 

(]0St8 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  keei>s  a  comparative 
cost  record  of  their  InsiKction  and  Packing  Divisions. 
This  information,  which  is  furnished  each  month 
through  the  .Sii|K‘rintendent's  Oftice,  is  very  valuable 
to  the  Packing  and  Inspection  Managers,  as  it  famil¬ 
iarizes  them  with  the  costs  of  the  department. 

Following  is  a  report  of  our  average  costs  covering 
from  January  1st  to  August  31st,  1927  inclusive— 

PACKING  DIVISION 


-Average  number  ol  Packers  per  day  21 

-Average  number  Packages  per  month  61, 688 

Average  numlH-r  Packages  jier  day  2,43t) 

Average  numb<T  of  Packages  per  Packer  per  ilay  119 
-Average  salary  per  Packer  per  day  $.S.44 

-Average  monthly  cost  of  Supplies  $2,1()0.03 

Average  cost  jkt  package  as  to  Supplies  $0,035 

-Average  montlily  payroll  $2,€^)8..50 

-Average  cost  per  ])uckage  as  to  payroll  $0.0465 


Total  average  cost  as  to  Supplies  and  Salary  $0.0815 


INSPECTION  DIVISION 


-Average  numiK-r  of  Inspectors  per  day  165 

-Average  number  Packages  jier  month  (including 
Take-withs.  Sends,  &  Multi-tderk  Registers)  623,010 
Average  numficr  Packages  per  day  22.344 

Average  number  of  Packages  jier  inspector 
per  day  132 

Average  salary  per  Inspector  jier  day  $2.22 

Monthly  average  numlwr  of  desks  open  96 

Average  monthly  cost  of  Supplies  $8,601.94 

Average  monthly  Payroll  $10,049.11 

Average  cost  per  package  as  to  Payroll  $0.0158 

PACKING  AND  INSPECTION  DIVISION  COSTS 
—ENTIRE  -STORE 


Average  cost  per  package  as  to  total  Payroll  (In¬ 
spection,  Packing  and  Multi-clerk  Registers)  $0.0188 
Average  cost  per  package  as  to  supplies  ^.0157 

Total  average  cost  per  package  for  Inspection 
and  Packing  Divisions,  including  Salary  and 
Supplies  $0.0235 


New  Through  Car  Service  to  Wisconsin 

Effective  September  15th,  through  merchandise  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  inaugurated  at  New  York  Transfer  to 
Green  Bay,  Wise.,  via  DL  &  W-PM-C  &  NW  at  Man¬ 
itowoc,  Wise.,  basis  5th  morning  arrival  Green  Bay, 
Wise.,  from  time  of  receipt  of  goods. 

In  addition  to  Green  Bay,  Wise.,  this  car  will  serve 
the  following  stations  served  by  the  C  &  NW  Rail¬ 
road:  Antigo,  Appleton,  Ashland,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Clintonville,  Cranden,  Depere,  Eau  Claire,  Green  Bay, 
Kaukauna,  Kimberly,  Marshfield.  Neenah,  Menasha, 
New  London.  Oconto,  Oshkosh,  Rhinelander  and  Sha¬ 
wano,  all  in  Wisconsin ;  and  Wells,  Crystal  Falls,  Es- 
canaba  and  Iron  Mountain,  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  all 
intermediate  points  located  on  the  C  &  NW  Railroad. 
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H&D  "Unit”  Shipping  Boxes- 

The  Answer  to  Hand-to-Mouth.  Buying 

HAND'TO'MOUTH  buying  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
retailer  and  consumer  are  all  measuring  their  ‘*raw  material”  needs  in  terms  of 
the  immediate  future.  Small  orders,  placed  more  frequently,  are  the  result. 


Necessarily  this  condition  has  forced  many  changes  on  the  manufacturer — in  his 
production  methods,  sales  methods  and  shipping  methods. 


The  wholesaler  and  retailer  no  longer  will  buy  in  large  quantities.  They  want 
small  stocks  that  they  can  move  quickly.  And  the  easier  these  stocks  are  to 
handle,  the  better  they  like  it. 


H  &.  D  “Unit”  Shipping  Boxes — packages  that  hold  a  natural  sales  unit 
of  the  product  they  carry — eliminate  all  unnecessary  re'handling.  For 
where  the  unit  is  one  product  to  a  box  it  need  never  be  unpacked  until 
it  reaches  the  final  purchaser.  Where  the  sales  unit  is  more  than  one, 
the  Shipping  Box  contains  just  the  right  amount  to  conveniently 
replenish  counter  stocks.  There  is  no  re'sorting  or  re'packing  to  eat 
up  profits  in  unnecessary  labor,  floor  space  and  storage  space.  And, 
too,  when  small  quantities  are  required  H  &.  D  “Unit**  Shipping 
Boxes  make  it  possible  to  ship  them  without  breaking  bulk.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  manufacturers  everywhere  are  finding  H&D 
“Unit**  Shipping  Boxes  a  decided  help  in  winning  repeat  orders. 


But  there’s  more  to  H  &  D  “Unit”  Shipping  Boxes  even  than  that,  because 
of  their  lightness  and  their  collapsible  construction,  they  save  money  in 
packing  room  labor,  in  storage  space  costs,  in  freight  costs  and  at  the 
same  time  give  your  product  better  protection  in  transit. 


At  your  request  an  H  &  D  package  engineer  will  explain  H&D 
“Unit”  Shipping  Boxes  and  design  one  for  yotir  particular  needs. 
There  will  be  no  obligation.  Write 


HERE’S  a  bit  of  proof 
that  the  H  fit  D  Package 
Engineer  knows  packages  < 
R.  R.  Van  Hennik,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sterling 
Mills,  Uion,  N.  Y.,  says : 
“Changing  market  con¬ 
ditions  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
mand  for  smaller  ship¬ 
ments,  so  that  where  we 
formerly  shipped  Sterling 
Sweaters  in  12  dozen  lots, 
we  are  now  shipping  them 
largely  in  3  and  6  dozen 
lots.  This  forced  us  to  seek 
a  more  economical  packag¬ 
ing  method  than  wood 
boxes,  and  we  found  the 
solution  for  our  problem 
in  Hinde  fit  Daucb  Corns, 
gated  Fibre  Boxes. 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  r  .  .  Sandusky,  Ohio 


“tT^HE  Hinde  fit  Dauch  Padtue 
X  Engineers  are  very  skiimil 
in  designing  satisfactory  pack¬ 
ages,  and  we  can  buy  4  H  ^  D 
3-dozen  boxes  at  a  lower  cost 
than  one  12-dozen  wood  box. 
Thia  lower  price  more  tban 
takes  care  of  the  extra  handling 
in  packing.  In  fact,  we  are 
packing  the  same  number  of 
sweaters  in  2  to  4  times  as  many 
boxes  with  no  increase  in  pack¬ 
ing  labor.  The  cost  of  packing 
small  units  in  wood  would  be 
prohibicive,  both  in  labor  and 
in  the  cost  of  boxes.  No  in- 
crease  in  storage  space  hat  been 
necessary  for  the  larger  number 
of  boxes. 

"Our  customers  make  a  saving 
through  lower  freight  charges, 
because  of  the  lighter  weight 
of  H  fit  D  boxes;  and  we  are 
saving  about  5%  in  packaging 
costs  for  boxes  and  labor.’’ 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Pebsonnel  Gboup 


STUDY  OF  A  RIBBON  DEPARTMENT 

A  most  enlightening  study  of  the  Ribbon  Depart¬ 
ment  in  a  well-known  store  is  reproduced  below.  The 
report  was  prepared  for  the  stores’  management  and, 
of  course,  deals  explicity  with  conditions  peculiar  to 
that  one  department.  There  is  much  in  it,  however, 
which  will  interest  other  merchants.  Particularly  worth 
while  is  the  form  and  content.  It  might  be  used  as  a 
model  for  similar  investigations  of  departmental  per¬ 
formance  from  the  service  and  selling  viewpoint. 

The  Ribbon  Department  of  today  usually  carries 
flowers  also.  This  study  shows  clearly  that  the  approach 
to  the  sales  situation  and  the  type  of  selling  necessary 
for  these  two.  types  of  merchandise  are  quite  different. 
A  reading  of  the  report  will  emphasize  these  differences 
and  indicate  a  better  approach  to  the  customer. 
(Editor’s  Note.) 

/ — The  Merchandise 

In  both  Flowers  and  Ribbons  the  selection  and  assort¬ 
ment  is  good,  although  the  stock  is  narrowed  down  to 
bare  essentials.  While  the  lines  are  few,  they  are  all 
good  sellers.  The  majority  of  unanswered  wants  are 
for  merchandise  only  temporarily  out  of  stock. 

An  understanding  of  the  distinctly  different  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  two  types  of  merchandise  carried  is  an 
aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  problems  arising  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  „ 

Ribbons,  as  all  forms  of  yard  goods,  present  a  stock 
keeping  problem.  The  salesgirl  must  have  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  technique  in  the  handling  of  ribbons. 

In  regard  to  service  and  the  handling  of  sales,' ribbons 
and  flowers  require  different  methods.  A  ribbon  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  buy  a  bit  of  ribbon  as  a  passing  fancy. 
Generally  she  has  her  miftd  made  up  rather  definitely 
as  to  what  she  wants.  She  does  not  come  up  to  the 
counter  and  say,  “As  I  was  passing  I  thought  that  I 
would  stop  to  see  what  you  have  in  ribbons  this  fall”, 
but  rather  she  says,  “I  want  some  navy  blue  grosgrain 
ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  enough  for  a  hat  band.” 

Flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  very  nature 
attract  passing  customers.  Rarely  does  a  customer  walk 
directly  down  the  aisle  "  without  casting  an  admiring 
glance  at  the  flower  counter.  The  department  conse¬ 
quently  draws  many  “lookers”.  But  this  situation  is  not 
the  same  as  in  an  Art-Gift  d^artment  where  some  of 
the  merchandise  is  very  expensive  and  the  numerous 
“lookers”,  lacking  the  ability  to  buy,  take  pleasure  in 
the  department  as  they  would  in  an  art  gallery  or  muse¬ 
um.  The  price  of  flowers  is  such  that  there  rarely 
occurs  any  strain  on  the  family  budget  if  the  “looker” 
yields  to  the  temptation  and  actually  buys  a  bit  of 
freshness  for  her  coat  or  dress. 


// — The  Customers 

Ribbon  customers,  in  general,  not  being  “lookers”, 
are  best  approached  from  the  service  angle.  They  re¬ 
spond  to  the  salesgirl’s  “May  I  serve  you?”  with  “Yes, 

I  want  such  and  such - ”  and  the  sale  is  on,  and  in 

the  hands  of  a  capable  girl  is  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
consummated. 

Flower  customers,  or  the  majority  of  “lookers”  offer 
a  great  field  for  suggestive  selling.  They  are  quite  pli¬ 
able  and  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  sales  person  may  be 
moulded  into  delighted  customers.  With  these  people 
the  service  approach  is  fatal !  It  actually  frightens  them 
away.  What  they  really  want  is  to  be  allowed  to  browse 
about  with  a  salesgirl  in  attendance  who  artfully  displays 
what  is  new — different  and  becoming. 

The  old  maxim,  “Every  ‘looker’  a  prospective  custo¬ 
mer!”  is  particulary  apropos  here.  Of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store,  a  greater  percentage  of  “lookers” 
may  be  most  easily  converted,  if  handled  properly,  into 
happy  customers.  But  for  results  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  merchandise  approach  linked  with  a  display  of 
personal  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  salesgirl. 

Ill — The  Saleswomen 

There  are  three  exceptionally  energetic,  hard  work¬ 
ing  girls.  They  are  not  lazy.  Meticulous  housekeei^ers, 
they  adhere  to  a  highly  efficient  system  of  stock  keep- 
,  ing.  They  work  together  harmoniously  yet  jealously 
guard  the  condition  of  their  individual  sections  of  the 
stock. 

Display  atid  immediate  location  of  this  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  possible  only  through  accurate  stock  work. 
The  remarkable  thoroughness  with  which  these  girls 
care  for  the  merchandise  is  very  commendable. 

These  girls  are  very  businesslike  and  matter  of  fact 
in  all  that  they  do  or  say.  They  deal  with  their  custo¬ 
mers  in  a  highly  impersonal  way,  too  frequently  mechan¬ 
ically,  as  they  deal  with  their  stock.  Their  voices  are 
rather  colorless. 

They  do  not  lack  enthusiasm  or  alertness  but  they 
fail  to  show  it  and  consequently  cannot  instill  it  in  their 
customers.  Outward  display  of  enthusiasm  is  largely  a 
matter  of  innate  personality.  In  this  case,  however, 
apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm  does  not  mean  disinterest¬ 
edness.  The  buyer  has  made  it  a  point  to  have  each  girl 
accompany  her  at  various  times  when  she  is  looking  at 
new  merchandise.  They  return  elated.  All  of  them  are 
equally  and  genuinely  interested  in  the  merchandise 
and  in  the  success  of  the  department. 

Their  cold  efficient  manner,  however,  renders  these 
people  far  better  saleswomen  in  ribbons  than  in  flowers. 
They  are  content  to  walk  away  from  a  flower  customer 
who  says  in  reply  to  their  service  approach,  “Oh,  I 
l>elieve  not.  I  was  just  looking.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
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The  MASTER 
MEASUREGRAPH 


Recognized  by  outstanding  authorities 
as  the  **finest  and  most  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  ever  placed  in  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partment.**  —G.  E.  S. 

Wire,  phone  or  write  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  You  will  not  be  obliged  to  buy. 

Liberal  trade-in  allowances  will  be 
made  on  your  present  equipment. 


The  Original 
Piece  Goods  Measuring 
Machine 


A  FEW  USERS 

OF 

MEASUREGRAPHS 


S.  Ajrrae  A  Co. 
IndienepolU,  Ind. 

L.  Bamberger  A  Co. 
Newark.  N.  J. 

BuUockV 

Loa  Angelea,  Calif. 

Burger- Phillipa  Co., 
Birmingkam,  Ala. 

H.  C.  Capwell  Co., 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Davieon-Paxon-Stokea  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frank  A  Seder. 
Philadelphia. 

The  Hecht  Co , 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joake  Broa.  Co., 

San  Antonio,  Teixaa. 

S.  Kann  Sona  A  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kaufmann’a, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Lansburgh  A  Bros., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  LaSalle  A  Koch  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Loveman,  Joaeuli  A  Loeb, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

R.  H.  Macy  A  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

The  May  Company, 

Los  Angeles,  Cidif. 

Jas.  McCreery  A  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

McCreery  A  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Oppenheim,  Inc., 
Newark.  N.  J. 

Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co , 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Stewart  A  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Thresher  Bros., 
Baltimore,  Boston, 
Cleveland.  Philadelphia. 

Woodward  A  Lothrop, 
WashingtDn,  D.  C. 


The  MEASUREGRAPH  CO. 

414S  Forest  Park  BlTd.  347  Fifth  AToane 

SAINT  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 
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might  iiee  something  tliat  ap|)ealed  to  me.”  They  allow 
“lookers”  to  drift  away  without  grasping  the  »>piK>r- 
tunity  of  interesting  them  further. 

Their  greatest  difficulty  arisen,  however,  n<>t  from 
the  incorrect  ajuiroach  hut  from  the  s!owne>,s  and  the 
too  frequent  failure  to  approach.  These  girls  n<-ver 
stand  idle  where  there  remains  the  least  amount  of 
st(x;k  work  Hut  when  their  chores  are  through  there 
is  a  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the  center  of  the  de^iart- 
ment  to  remain  there.  Hut  whether  engaged  in  stiR'k 
work  or  at  leisure,  they  do  not  aiiproach  the  customers. 
If  the  cn-iomer  has  her  want  actually  formulated  in 
lier  mind  she  has*  to  apjiroach  one  of  the  salesgirls. 
Hut  even  when  jK-rforming  slock  duties  rarely  do  the 
girls  allow  themselves  to  he  interrupted.  In  this  way 
“lookers”  an«l  jMitential  customers  are  ignored. 

Individually  tht*y  fail  to  watch  for  customers  and 
they  fail  to  call  each  other’s  attention  to  custumers. 
Heing  an  aisle  department  it  is  easy  to  nn.^iake  two 
sejiarate  customers  for  two  women  shojjping  together. 
One  salesgiil  never  calls  another  to  help  a  customer  on 
whom  it  might  appear  that  she  hersetf  'was  waiting. 

.Ml  three  of  the  girls  have  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  public  can  he  detiended  upon  to  he  gentle  and  courte¬ 
ous  at  all  times.  1  laving  super-sensitive  feelings,  thev 
are  frequently  disappointed.  However,  after  encounter¬ 
ing  an  aggravating  customer,  instead  of  ignoring  the 
unpleasantness,  it  grows  as  they  repeat  it  to  one  an¬ 
other.  rehearsing  the  situation  long  afterw’ards  aiul 
thereby  gencniting  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  the 
next  customer. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  aware  of  their  numerous 
unfavorable  shopping  rejxirts  they  are  highly  excitable. 
At  present  every  slightly  teilious  or  exacting  customer 
is  imagined  to  be  a  shopper  with  horns  and  they  con¬ 
sequently  allow  themselves  to  become  upset. 

IV — Conclusions 

1.  The  greatest  defect  in  the  sales  technique  of  the 
employees  in  the  Riblxin  Dejiartment  is  their  failure  to 
approach  customers.  They  refuse  to  bother  with  anyone 
who  they  think  will  not  buy.  They  allow  themselves  to 
become  so  engrossed  with  the  care  of  stock  that  custo¬ 
mers  are  neglected. 

2.  These  salespeople  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  “lookers”.  Everyone  within  sight  of  the  department 
should  be  invited  by  the  display  and  the  salesgirl’s 
manner  and  the  salesgirl  should  remain  with  the  “look¬ 
er”  until  she  receives  a  very  definite  dismissal.  “Look¬ 
ers”  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  away  but  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  careful  attention. 

3.  Sales  methods  used  in  ribbons  are  not  applicable 
to  flowers.  A  merchandise  aproach  is  essential  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  flower  customers.  This  is  most  effective  when 
accompanied  by  a  display  of  iwrsonal  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

4.  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  lies  with  the 
buyer.  Instead  of  the  girls  w’orking  under  her.  she 
works  with  them.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  personal 
loyalty  to  her,  receive  her  suggestions  open-mindedly 
and* 'are  willing  and  quick  to  follow  them.  Although 
she  does  not  analyse  the  situation  at  hand  clearly  her- 

^  sejf,  she  has  the  ability  to  direct  the  girls,  so  that, 
through  her  leadership,  the  situation  may  be  remedied. 


SHE  WANTED  THE  IdOON— 

Under  that  caption.  Lord  &  Paylor  recently  have 
made  an  eflfective  and  very  novel  pica  for  attention 
to  the  desires  of  the  customer.  It  appears  in  one  of  the 
clever  weekly  messages  to  store  employees  which  this 
firm  distributes  in  jirinted  form.  'ITiC'ie  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  previous  issues  of  Tm  Huli.ktin  as  a 
source  of  many  siilendid  ideas  which  emanate  from 
that  store’s  Training  Department.  'I'he  bulletin  follows: 

She  wanted  the  moon  ,  .  . 

Just  yesterday  a  customer  came  in  and  asked 
for  the  moon.  .She  was  met  with  a  gasp  and 
firmly  told  that  her  need  could  not  he  filled 
at  Lord  &  Taylor  -  that  her  rc<|nest  was  un¬ 
reasonable  and  even  ridiculous.  This  custo¬ 
mer  was  not  discouraged,  howt'ver.  Instead 
she  r<  solved  to  have  the  moon  to  huv  it  here 
in  .s[hte  of  us.  She  W'cnt  on.  The  next  person 
she  met  did  not  show  sur|)rise  at  her  request. 

At  least  she  w’as  asked  to  wait  just  a  moment 
while  a  search  was  made  for  the  moon.  Short¬ 
ly,  word  was  returned  that,  while  Lord  & 
i'aylor  had  never  stcK'ked  the  miMni,  we  would 
he  glad  to  order  it  for  her.  We  did,  This 
morning  the  moon  arrived  and  we  sent  it  out 
to  this  customer.  So  now.  no  doubt,  she  is 
singing  the  praises  of  Lord  &  Taylor. 

We  nearly  lost  that  sale.  If  the  customer 
had  not  insisted  and  refused  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  first  person  she  met  we  would  have  lost 
it.  You  and  I  are  often  asked  for  the  moon — 
the  moon  in  the  form  of  an  unusual  color,  an 
oversize  or  an  undersize,  a  different  design,  a 
special  delivery,  or  a  peculiar  alteration.  Our 
first  reaction  is  to  refuse  but  on  second 
thought  we  realize  that  we  can  get  it  with 
very  little  effort  on  our  part  and  to  the  great 
appreciation  of  our  customer.  The  next  time 
I  am  asked  for  the  moon  I'm  not  going  to  show 
my  surprise.  I  am  going  to  make  my  customer 
think  that  I  get  one  hundred  similar  requests 
every  day.  I  am  going  to  hurry  to  my  section 
manager  or  my  buyer  who  knows  more  about 
the  moon  than  I  do  and  I’m  going  to  get 
it  for  my  customer. 

*  *  * 

Is  the  appeal  to  the  employees  so  fantastic?  We 
don’t  think  so.  An  imaginative  presentation  arouses 
more  interest  and  sympathy  than  a  cut  and  dried  re¬ 
petition  of  rules  and  suggestions.  Even  the  unrespon¬ 
sive  employee  should  react  to  and  remember  such 
copy  whether  or  not  her  impulse  is  to  sniff  a  little 
at  its  novelty.  The  hardest-boiled,  we’ll  venture,  will 
unbend  enough  to  read  the  little  parable  through. 


PART-TIME  CLASSES  FOR  STORE  EMPLOYEES 

There  is  now  available  through  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington.  D.  C..  Miscell¬ 
aneous  161,  a  mimeographed  document  on  Part-time 
General  Continuation  Classes'  for  Office  and .  Store 
Workers.  \  *  *  ’  v  .  « 

This  report  clearly  states  what  may  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Vocational  Act  for 
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those  attending  schools  on  a  part-time  schedule  while 
employed  in  offices  and  stores. 

The  document  is  designed  to  be  particularly  helpful  to 
State  Directors  of  V'ocational  Education  in  organizing 
new  types  of  classes  for  retail  store  employees.  It  may 
also  serve  a  useful  pur^x)se  at  teacher  training  schools 
in  the  i)reparation  of  teachers ;  also  as  a  l)asis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  conferences  with  members  of  the  Personnel 
Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  other  trade  groups. 

Every  store  educational  director  will  find  the  material 
useful  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
use  of  oustide  training  agencies. 


I  This  Treatise  on  Fabrics  Discusses 
ij  Them  from  an  Unusual  Angle 

p  TEXTILE  FABRICS :  by  George  H.  Johnson,  Mellon 
]  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Cnhersity  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Harper  &  Bros.,  Nciv  York ;  385  pgs:  $5. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  standard  works 
on  Te.xtiles  which  treats  of  the  subject  from  an  unusual 
I  if  not  uni(iue  point  of  view,  that  of  the  Laundry  In- 
!  dustry.  Mr.  Johnson’s  volume  goes  lightly  over  many 
of  the  facts  and  details  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  books  on  Textiles.  However,  an  exixDsition  of 
the  new  Commercial  fiber,  known  as  rayon,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  book,  together  with  most  illuminating 


chapters  on  the  conservation  of  fabrics  and  textile  test¬ 
ing. 

The  book  stresses  the  nature  and  chemical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  various  textile  fibers  rather  than  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  converted  into  yarn.  There 
follows  a  practical  presentation  of  the  properties  of 
fabrics,  especially  those  encountered  in  the  power  laun¬ 
dry.  The  finishing  processes  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  printing  are  entered  into  in  more  than  the  usual 
detail. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  vedume  is  recommended  to  store  in¬ 
structors,  whether  of  the  Educational  Department  or 
the  department  heads.  Buyers  of  fabrics  also  may  read 
it  with  profit.  Esjjecially  welcome  to  the  store  class- 
nx)m  will  l)e  found  the  chapter  on  rayon  and  similarly 
derived  fabrics.  G.  E.  H. 

Children’s  Barber  Chairs  for  Sale 

Equipment  for  a  children’s  barl)er  shop  is  offered 
for  sale  by  a  meml)er  of  the  Association  in  .Washington, 
D.  C.  The  offer  follows : 

We  have  for  disposal  seven  Children’s  “Pony 
Chairs”,  and  two  Barber  Chairs.  They  have  automatic 
control  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  price  will  be 
quoted  to  an  interested  store. 

Inquiries  for  this  equipment  should  be  directed  to 
The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 
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When  Your  Show'  Window'  Problem  Is  A  Difficult  One — Consult 

ROSS-FRANKEL  CONTRACTORS,  Inc. 
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i  Devoted  exclusively  to  the  design  and  complete  construction 

I  of  exceptional  store  fronts  all  over  the  country . 

I  Every  portion  of  your  job  handled  by  specialists  in  a 

I  guaranteed  limit  of  time  without  a  moments  interruption  to 

]  the  ordinary  progress  of  your  business . 

!  •  Consultation  and  correspondence  invited! 

i!  ROSS-FRANKEL  CONTRACTORS,  Inc. 

j  525  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 

I  EXCEPTIONAL  STORE  FRONTS 
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Electrical  Illumination  During  Daylight  Hours 

Survey  Shows  Minimum  Wattage  Necessary  for  Satisfactory 
Operating  Conditions — Suggestions  for  Spacing  Fixtures 
By  E.  Paul  Behles,  Store  Architect 


The  problem  of  creat¬ 
ing  satisfactory  artificial 
store  lighting  conditions 
during  daylight  hours  in 
which  to  retail  merchandise 
and  at  the  same  time,  with 
least  electrical  consumption 
and  expense,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  much  attention 
has  been  focused  by  the 
heads  of  department  stores 
and,  while  many  stores  have 
accomplished  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  these  are  by  compari¬ 
son,  however,  only  a  limited 
few. 

Xo  other  element,  in  re¬ 
tailing,  could  be  considered  of 
greater  importance  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  patronage  than  the  proper  lighting  under 
which  merchandise  may  be  examined.  A  poorly  illumin¬ 
ated  store  encounters  a  sales  resistance  which  depreci¬ 
ates  volume  by  a  large  margin. 

But  burning  up  a  tremendous  volume  of  electrical 
energy  at  great  expense,  during  daylight  hours,  does 
not  necessarily  produce  the  desired  results  anticipated ; 
in  fact,  it  often  fails  to  do  so.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
intended  for  a  store  to  resort  to  any  spectacular  lighting 
display  but  rather  a  uniformly  distributed  light  of  reas¬ 
onable  intensity  at  least  expense,  to  permit  clear,  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  satisfactory  visibility  over  the  entire  floor. 

Average  Wattage 

A  survey  recently  conducted  among  186  of  the 
larger  department  stores,  primarily  to  establish  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  as  to  the  least  electric  light 
wattage  necessary  for  satisfactory  operating  conditions, 
indicated  many  varying,  in  fact,  startling  conditions. 
We  shall  assume,  however,  that  the  92  stores  which  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  within  close  variation  of  each 
other,  establish  to  a  reasonable  degree  a  true  guide 
to  follow. 

These  92  stores  reported  average  wattage  on  the  first 
floor  of  1.27  watts  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  and 
indicated  that : 

23  stores  were  extremely  underlighted. 

31  stores  unsatisfactorily  lighted. 

92  stores  governed  the  average.  Slight  variation. 

23  stores  10%  to  25%  over  average.  .t- 

17  stores  25%  to  50%  over  average. 

Many  circumstances,  of  course,  affect  the  intensity 
of  light  required,  although  in  department  store  service 
the  conditions  are  quite  uniform.  Detailed  recommen¬ 
dations  with  extensive  experimental  and  research  data 
on  store  lifting,  cbmpited  m'  booklet ‘  fOlttT’by^  The; 
Edison  Lamp  Works  of  Harrison,  N.  J.  are  of  great 


This  article  contains  much  interesting 
information  on  lighting  problems  faced 
by  every  store.  Mr.  Behles,  a  well-known 
store  architect,  has  given  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  nearly  200  stores,  of  which  92 
report  practically  a  standard  scheme  of 
lighting  and  current  consumption.  The 
average  wattage  per  square  foot  of 
these  stores  is  computed  and  a  list  at. 
the  end  of  the  article  shows  the  indi¬ 
vidual  figures  for  specific  stores.  There 
also  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
disadvantages  of  attempting  to  combine 
natural  and  artificial  light. 


assistance  to  department 
store  officials. 

Shadows,  or  the  often- 
called  dark  spots  throughout 
the  store,  even  with  an  e.xcess 
energy  of  electrical  lighting 
released  during  daylight 
hours,  create  a  most  undesir¬ 
able,  dark,  poorly  lighted 
effect.  They  are  among  the 
principal  difficulties  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  large  store,  more 
generally  on  the  upper  floors 
than  on  the  first  floor,  often 
caused  by  daylight  windows. 

Effect  of  Daylight 

Sunlight  from  the  street 
windows  of  either  a  limited 
or  abundant  intensity,  contributes  more  generally  to  de¬ 
fective  store  lighting  than  any  other  cause.  In  the  large 
store,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  natural  light  of  sufficient 
volume  to  satisfactorily  light  an  entire  floor  and  when 
one  section  of  the  floor  must  be  artificially  lighted,  in 
competition  with  naturally  lighted  floor  areas,  greater 
electric  consumption  is  induced  but  ill  results  are  sure 
to  follow. 

Looking  towards  daylight  windows,  has  the  same 
affect  upon  the  eye  as  on  the  lens  of  a  camera,  all 
objects  directly  in  front  of  the  window  are  in  a  glare 
and  not  recognizable.  Objects  to  the  sides  are  black  and 
totally  lost.  Furthermore,  experiment  by  examining  an 
object  at  arm’s  length  facing  the  windows,  then  turn 
your  back  to  the  window  and  examine  the  object  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

No  artificial  light  can  qualify  with  sun  light  and  any 
intention  of  economizing,  by  using  a  combination  of  the 
two  will  lead  to  sad  disappointment.  Whenever  there  is 
a  slight  penetration  of  daylight  onto  an  artificially  light¬ 
ed  selling  floor,  the  customer  will  have  his  attention 
directed  to  the  daylight  and  will  invariably  request  to 
have  the  merchandise  examined  under  the  daylight 
windows. 

To  eliminate  daylight  and  glare  from  street  windows, 
many  merchants  prefer  to  plan  their  fixtures  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover  up  the  window  opening ;  but  since  the 
windows  are  usually  considerably  higher  than  the  fix¬ 
tures,  the  upper  section  of  the  exposed  windows  are 
often  covered  with  light  weight  drapery. 

It  is  economical  and  efficient  to  fenew  lamps  frequent¬ 
ly  since  all  electrical  lamps  will  gradually  lose  their  in¬ 
tensity  with  time.  The  glassware  of  the  fixtures  should 
be  frequently  cleaned.  Old  lamps  and  dirty  glassware 
will  reduce  the  illumination  intensity  by  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  rated  value. 

- ©fterr  and -especially  in  the  newer  stores,  lights  are 

spaced  too  far  apart,  obviously,  to  satisfy  architectural 
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Man — Afraid — of — the — Truth” 


Are  You  Afraid  to  Face  the  Facts?, 


Many  Merchants  are  actually  afraid 
to  learn  the  truth  about  the  personnel 
of  their  organizations.  It  is  just  this 
fear  which  causes  much  avoidable 
worry,  and  in  many  cases,  disastrous 
losses.  Certain  losses  persist  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  profits.  Worrying  over 
these  losses  accomplishes  nothing,  but 
getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
finding  out  the  cause  does  accomplish 
something  worth  while  by  enabling 
you  to  correct  the  cause. 

If  any  of  your  employees  are  dis¬ 
honest,  careless  or  discourteous  (and 
human  nature  is  human  nature  the 
world  over)  BE  COURAGEOUS 
ENOUGH  TO  KNOW  THE 
TRUTH. 

In  the  smaller  organization,  the 
Owner  may  know  all  of  his  employees 
personally.  This  very  intimacy  fre¬ 
quently  encourages  a  gross  abuse  of 
confidence. 


In  the  larger  organization,  weak 
supervision  and  inadequate  control 
encourage  weak-willed  employees  to 
succumb  to  the  ever-present  tempta¬ 
tions  when  handling  money  and  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Bank  Presidents  have  gone  wrong ; 
outstanding  figures  in  every  profes¬ 
sion,  business  and  walk  of  life  have 
been  guests  of  City,  State  and  Federal 
jails. 

Willmark  Service  System  has,  in 
ten  years,  proven  that  the  proper  en¬ 
forcement  of  rules  will  decrease  losses 


HOW  MUCH  LONGER  ARE 
YOU  GOING  TO  PERMIT 
DISHONESTY,  CARELESS¬ 
NESS  AND  DISCOURTESY 
TO  UNDERMINE  YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


and  increase  sales  and  profits.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  its  work,  Willmark 
has  encountered  many  astounding 
conditions  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  employers  previously 
taken  the  necessary  precautions. 

Every  method  used,  and  every 
theory  advanced,  by  Willmark  Service 
System  is  constructive.  Willmark 
protects  your  profits,  it  protects  your 
honest  and  conscientious  employees, 
it  protects  many  weak-willed  and 
dishonest  employees  against  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  protects  your  customers 
against  discourtesy. 

Any  Willmark  Subscriber  will  give 
you  whatever  confidential  information 
you  may  require ;  meanwhile,  may  we 
tell  you  more  about  our  methods, 
rates,  etc.  ?  Literature  and  general 
information  will  be  mailed  you  upon 
official  request  without  any  obligation 
whatsoever. 


Willmark  Service  System 

Im. 

Tbt  Service  tVith  a  Conscience 

Executive  Offices  .  Branch  Offices 

250  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City  Chicago— Philadelphia — Detroit— Boston — Cleveland— Pittsburgh 

TRAVEUNC  ALL  OVER 

ALL  THE  TIME  i 

Willmark  Does  NOT  Work  on  a  "Percentage”  Basil 
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beauty.  Recommended  distances  between  light  units  are 
\y2  times  the  heights  of  the  electrical  fixture  above  the 
line  of  work ;  closer  spacing  can  do  no  harm. 

Unless  light  units  are  augmented  by  intermediate 
light  at  columns,  spacing  of  ceiling  lights  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  to  he  more  than  20  feet  in  either  direction. 

The  intensity  of  light  required  for  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  will  depend  materially  upon  conditions,  if  the 
walls  and  ceiling  are  of  white  or  light  colors,  less  watt¬ 
age  per  square  foot  of  floor  surface  will  l)e  required 
than  where  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  dark  shades. 

Furthermore,  in  such  sections  of  the  selling  floor 
where  yard  goods,  men’s  and  boys’  clothing,  ladies’ 
ready-to-wear  and  other  heavy,  dark  colored  materials 
predominate,  the  light  intensity  should  l)e  materially  in¬ 
creased  over  other  selling  departments  where  light 
cokired  materials  are  sold. 

Intensity  of  electric  light  is  professionally  expressed 
in  “Fcx)t-Candles”  or  “Lumens”  hut  this  resume  was 
not  intendecl  to  enter  uixjn  any  technical  or  scientific 
analysis  hut  rather  a  survey  of  conditions  and  prefer¬ 
ences  by  department  store  and  officials. 

Therefore,  roughly  expressed,  the  lighting  intensity 
considered  practical  by  department  store  officials  under 
normal  conditions  is  a  wattage  of  1.25  to  1.35  })er  square 
foot  of  floor  surface  for  first  floor. 

Typical  Store  Usage 

The  customary  type  of  electrical  fixture  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  the  “Enclosed  Bowl”  type  and  the  watt¬ 
age  recommended  above  is  based  on  this  type  of  fix¬ 
ture.  There  are  of  course,  many  styles  of  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  on  the  market,  many  of  which  undoubtedly  have 
fine  qualities. 

A  partial  survey  recently  conducted  of  electric  light 
intensity  existing  on  the  main  floor  in  a  few  of  the 
well  known  department  stores  is  scheduled  below  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  considering  ways 
and  means  of  analyzing  their  store  lighting  conditions. 
A  wide  differential  of  wattage  amongst  different  stores 
existed  ranging  from  .58  for  the  lowest  to  2.15  and 
more.  Expressing  this  in  total  wattage  of  an  assumed 
floor  area  of  150  .x  200  feet  would  mean  that  on  one 
floor,  the  lowest  store  uses  17,400  watts  against  f>4.200 
watts  in  the  highest.  The  first  store  unquestionably  is 
underlighted  under  any  circumstances. 

Lamp  IVattagc  per 


Lord  &  Taylor 

New  York 

square  foot 
1.28 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark 

.94 

John  Wanamaker 

New  York 

1.25 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

1.35 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 

St.  Louis 

.92 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit 

2.11 

B.  Nugent  &  Bros.  Co. 

St.  Louis 

1.05 

The  May  Co. 

Cleveland 

1.11 

William  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston 

1.70 

James  McCreery  Co. 

New  York 

1.25 

Bernheimer  Leader  Co.  « 

Baltimore 

1.28 

Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Toledo 

1.25 

M.  Rich  &  Bros.  Co. 

Atlanta 

.94 

Cromer  &  Cassel 

Miami 

.79 

The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

Youngstown 

2.02 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver 

.63 

Wm.  Tavlor  &  Sons  Co. 

Cleveland 

1.37 

Kresee  Deot.  Store 

Newark 

1.30 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cleveland 

1.37 

Gimbel  Bros. 

Milwaukee 

1.46 

The  Hecht  Co. 

Washington 

1.17 

Lansburgh  Bros. 

Washington 

1.43- 

The  Namm  Store 

Brooklyn 

1.06 

An  average  department  store  covers  about  2(X),000 
square  feet  of  retail  floor  sjrace  and  for  the  purpose 
of  visualizing  the  consumption  of  electricity,  in  wattage, 
by  only  a  few  ixiints  variation  of  intensity,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  submitted : 


.70  watt 

per  square 

foot  totals  140,000 

.85  “ 

»*  i« 

170,000 

1.00  “ 

*t 

*•  "  200,000 

1.25  “ 

ti 

250,(KK) 

1.50  “ 

i(  (( 

3(K),000 

1.75  “ 

“  “  3,50,000 

2.00  “ 

«(  <« 

400,0(K) 

2.15  “ 

4<  4t 

430,000 

Department  stores,  practically  always,  have  a  ver)- 
substantial  volume  of  electrical  lighting  in  Show  Cases 
and  Display  Cases  wjiich  materially  assists  the  illuniiiia- 
tion  on  the  selling  flot)r.  atlhough  the  figures  quoted  are 
irrespective  of  such  lighting. 

Can  We  Measure  Advertising  Returns? 

(Continued  front  page  507) 

much  of  the  inerchantlise  was  advertised  on  the  first 
day  and  the  second  day,  with  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  we  had  in  the  beginning,  and  call  for  any 
comment  that  he  may  have  in  regard  to  that  advertis- 
ment.  I  think  a  great  many  are  keeping  photostatic 
copies  of  their  advertising  on  file.  On  the  back  of  these 
photostatic  c(*pies.  either  already'  printed  for  you  or 
run  off  on  a  multigraph  perhaps,  you  could  have  a 
form  for  putting  down  the  information  that  you  can 
gather  in  regard  to  the  returns  from  those  particular 
advertisements.  W'e  are  very  economical,  and  we  use 
for  that  purpose  the  negative  prints  which  usually  come 
with  those  jfliotostatic  cojAes.  We  use  the  negative 
because  we  don’t  want  that  information  to  be  handed 
about  the  store. 

The  direct  returns  for  the  days  that  have  been  de¬ 
termined  upon,  either  one  or  two,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  expense  of  that  advertisement.  ])lus  the  art 
work  if  it  is  done  bv  an  outside  artist,  the  ])ai)ers  in 
which  it  ran.  the  details  as  to  weather  or  whatever 
information  you  may'  want,  the  percentage  cost  thus 
added  to  the  actual  merchandise  sold,  then  the  i^er- 
centage  of  that  advertisement  to  the  entire  de])art- 
ment’s  sales  for  that  day  is  entered  on  the  back  of  the 
negative.  I  think  it  is  important  to  put  down  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  entire  deimrtmental  sales  for  that  day 
because  that  advertisement  w’e  know  has  some  effect 
ujxjn  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  try,  or  should  try,  to 
get  as  far  away  from  those  theoretical  returns  as  we 
possibly  can,  to  try  to  make  every  advertisement  yidd 
a  definite  return. 

This  method  that  I  have  spoken  of  takes  care  of  the 
actual  sales  return.  The  only  other  method  that  I 
know  of  for  the  advertisements,  the  results  of  which 
are  not  definite  sales  returns,  must  be  to  judge  by  the 
general  statistics  of  tbe  store,  the  plotting  out  of  the 
course  of  the  store,  and  finding  through  those  figures 
whether  or  not  the  institutional,  general  publicity,  au¬ 
thority  and  background,  fashion  information,  and  so 
forth,  actually  are  paying  the  store. 
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jS tores  years  ahead  — 

yet  years  behind  / 


Are  stores  tkat  are  years  akead 
in  tkeir  merckandise  displays— 
years  kekind  in  tkeir  delivery 
cars! 

A  Smart  iMLerckant  would  not 
kuy  five  year  old  fixtures.  Of 
course  not  I  It  is  recognised 
economy  to  kuy  tke  newest,  ke- 
cause  modern  fixtures  present 
merckandise  in  a  finer  way. 

fieautiful  stores,  fine  fixtures, 
lovely  merckandise-^kut  is  your 
delivery  fleet  years  kekind  tke 
times,  lailing  utterly  to  reflect 
tke  ckaracter  of  your  store? 

M.ost  merckants  kave  advanced 


from  tke  "Grocery  agon”  De¬ 
livery  stage  and  are  exerting 
every  eflort  to  kave  tke  finest 
in  tkeir  particular  city. 

How  akout  yours? 

**Elysee''  tke  C  ustom  kui  It  De¬ 
livery  Car  is  years  akead  witk 
many  new  models  tkat  will  rep¬ 
resent  you  in  a  fitting  manner! 

Carry  a  message  of  refinement.  Suck 
merckants  as  Hickson,  Inc.,  Bonwit, 
Xeller  &  Co.,  Finckley,  K  urzman, 
Ovington  s,  and  jMLlgrim  are  using 
Ely  see?  I 

A  letter  or  wire  will  kring  you  fur- 
tker  information. 

The  car*  that 

^  has  startled 

^  New  Yorlc 


^(n  (^UdtOtTL^ 
(^ar' 


Wor\u 

HAGERSTOWN  MD. 


Executive  Sales  Oj^ces 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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A  Scientific  Method  of  Buying  Motor  Trucks 

This  Store  Requires  Makers  to  Fill  Out  an  Exhaustive 
Specification  Questionnaire  as  Basis  for  Final  Choice 
'  *  •  ‘  ‘  By  The  Retail  Deluthy  Association 


Am  EMBER  of  the  Association  has  adopted  a  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  purchase  of  motor  trucks  which  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  store  executives  and  the 
representatives  of  the  motor  truck  manufacturers  and 
is  very  useful  in  other  ways.  A  questionnaire  on  qualifi¬ 
cations  has  been  drawn  up,  which  must  be  filled  in  by 
all  dealers  interested  in  bidding  for  the  truck  business 
of  this  store. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  given  to  each  motor 
truck  salesman  with  instructions  to  fill  it  out  completely. 
The  information  received  in  this  manner  on  a  number 
of  makes  of  trucks  is  analyzed.  Those  makes  of  trucks 
which  cannot  meet  the  conditions  of  operation  and 
maintenance  which  will  be  imposed  by  the  store’s  ser¬ 
vice  are  eliminated.  The  remaining  contenders  are  still 
more  carefully  scrutinized  and  considered  until  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  elimination  leaves  only  a  few  makes  on  which 
bids  are  asked. 

The  questionnaire  is  as  follows. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Fi/l  tn  ans7vcrs  to  all  questions  listed  bcloxv) 
Motor 

1.  Make— 

2.  Type — 

3.  Weight 

4.  Speed  and  H.  P. — 

5.  Bore  and  stroke — 

6.  Where  manufactured — 

7.  Where  parts  are  obtainable — 

8.  Special  features  for  accessibility — 

9.  How  suspended  in  frame — 

10.  Cost  of  replacement — 

11.  Give  specifications  of,  and  material  used  in — 

1.  Crankshaft — 

2.  Conn.  Rod — 

3.  Pistons — 

4.  Cam  shaft  and  bearing — 

5.  Valves — 

6.  Bearings — 

7.  Bearing  area — 

8.  Timing  gears — 

Oiling  System 

1.  Type — 

2.  Capacity — 

3.  Consumption — 

4.  Where  situated  and  how  driven — 

5.  Cost  of  replacing  pump — 

6.  Special  features — 

7.  State  whether  bearings  are  fed  through  crankshaft  or  not — 
Cooling  System 

1.  Type — 

2.  .\rea  of  Radiator — 

3.  Capacity — 

4.  Pump  capacity — 

5.  How  mounted  on  frame — 

6.  What  protection  against  road  shocks — 

Ignition 

1.  Make — '  '  ~ 

2.  Type —  •  .- 

3.  Where  manufactured —  -  ,  •  . 


4.  Where  parts  obtainable — 

5.  Where  service  can  be  obtained — 

6.  Cost  of  replacing  units — 

7.  Where  located  on  motor — 

8.  How  driven — 

Carburetor 

1.  Make— 

2.  Type — 

3.  Where  manufactured — 

4.  Si)ecial  features — 

5.  Cost  of  replacement — 

6.  Where  located  on  -motor — 

7.  What  mileage  expected — 

Clutch 

1.  Make— 

2.  Type — 

3.  Where  manufactured — 

4.  Cost  of  replacement — 

5.  Area — 

6.  What  provision  for  oiling  and  adjusting — 

7.  Special  features  for  accessibility — 

T  ransmission 

1.  Make — 

2.  Where  manufactured — 

3.  Cost  of  replacement — 

4.  Gear  reductions — 

5.  What  bearings  used — 

6.  How  suspended — 

7.  What  width  gear  face — 

8.  Special  features  for  accessibility — 

Propeller  Shaft  and  Universal  Joints 

1.  Type — 

2.  Where  manufactured — 

3.  Specifications  of  shaft — 

4.  How  lubricated — 

5.  Cost  of  replacement — 

6.  State  whether  splined  and  keyed — 

Rear  Axle 

1.  Make — 

2.  Type — 

3.  Radius,  Torque  or  Hotchkiss  drive — 

4.  Where  manufactured — 

5.  What  gear  ratio — 

6.  What  bearings  used  and  how  situated — 

7.  Cost  of  replacement — 

8.  Special  feature  of  accessibility — 

9.  Give  specifications  of  material  used  in — 

1.  Crown  gear — 

2.  Pinion — 

3.  Axle  shafts — 

Wheels 

1.  Type — 

2.  Where  manufactured — 

3.  What  material — 

4.  Cost  of  replacement — 

5.  What  bearings — 

6.  Tire  sizes — 

Front  Axle 

1.  Where  manufactured — 

2.  Type — 

3.  What  wheel  bearings — 
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4.  What  size  knuckle  arms  and  pins — 

5.  How  lubricated —  ' 

6.  Cost  of  replacement — 

Frame 

1.  Type— 

2.  Where  manufactured — 

3.  What  material — 

4.  Special  features,  if  anj' — 

5.  Cost  of  replacement — 

Steering 

1.  Make — 

2.  Type— 

3.  Special  features  of  accessibility — 

Gas  Tank 

1.  Capacity — 

2.  Where  located — 

Brakes 

1.  Type — 

2.  Area  in  inches — 

3.  Diameter — 

4.  W'idth — 

5  Where  situated — 

6.  How  operated — 

7.  Cost  of  replacement — 

8.  Special  features,  if  any — 

Springs  ' 

1.  Length — 

2.  Width— 

3.  Weight — 

4.  What  material — 

5.  Carrying  capacity — 

6.  Where  manufactured — 

7.  Cost  of  replacement — 

Spring  Eye  Bolts  and  Hangers 

1.  Give  specifications — 

2.  What  material — 

3  How  lubricated — 

4.  Cost  of  replacement — 

5.  Where  manufactured — 

A  very  decided  advantage  in  the  use  of  such  a 
questionnaire  is  that  the  information  is  obtained  in 
fully  comparable  form  and  may  be  easily  tabulated  and 
analyzed.  Also,  all  points  on  which  information  is 
needed  concerning  the  store’s  own  truck  operation  must 
be  answered.  This  might  not  be  the  case  if  printed 
catologues  were  depended  upon.  The  questionnaire  may 
be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  store,  with 
questions  inserted  about  points  which  would  not  appear 
in  general  truck  specifications. 

Time  is  saved  for  the  salesman  because  repeated  calls 
are  unnecessary  to  secure  attention  for  their  products. 
Time  is  saved  for  the  store  executives  because  the 
questionnaire  makes  it  unnecessary  to  listen  to  many 
salesmen  whose  product  may  be  excellent  but  is  un¬ 
suited  to  meet  tbe  specification  of  the  store. 

Still  another  good  point  in  favor  of  using  such  a 
questionnaire  is  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  selection 
the  vehicles  are  considered  for  themselves  only,  and 
all  art  of  salesmanship  and  the  personality  of  the  sales¬ 
men  are  eliminated.  Every  truck  gets  perfectly  fair  and 
equal  consideration.  The  more  personal  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  later  stages,  of  course,  but  each  manufac¬ 
turer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  show  his  product  in 
the  beginning  and  those  who  do  not  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  are  saved  the  trouble  of  making  useless  bids. 


Plan  Your  Lighting 


Powerful 


With  Pfanetlite 

Speed  Up  Sales 

By  Making  Your  Store  the 
“Bright  Spot  in  the  Town” 

PLANETLITE 

Will  Do  It 

Easy  to  Install — Moderate  in  Price 

CELESTIALITE  GLASS 

the  nearest  approach  to  Daylight 

(Licensed  under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co., 
Patents  ) 

Planetlite  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  progressive  store  because  it  com¬ 
bines  the  maximum  lighting  efficiency  with 
beauty  and  good  taste  in  design.  Without 
in  any  way  lessening  the  light  producing 
Qualities  of  Planetlite,  ornament  has  been 
added  to  basic  design  so  as  to  make  Planet- 
Hte  suitable  for  installation  in  any  setting 
regardless  of  its  style  of  architecture  or  dec¬ 
oration.  Planetlite  is  designed  in  Adam, 
Gothic,  Decorative,  Ecclesiastical  and  Re¬ 
naissance  styles. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Hang 


PLANETLITE  .T 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  York.  Please  do  not  send  orders  to  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  as  to  do  so  means  delay  and  expense  in  trans- 
mittinjf  the  iiKiuiries  to  the  proper  destination.  This 
material  will  he  ready  for  shipment  not  later  than  Oc¬ 
tober  15th,  so  that  orders  should  l)e  forwarded  at  once. 

The  Post  Office  De])artment  has  authorized  the  use 
of  the  followiuff  exjjression  in  newspapers  and  other- 
if  the  Postmaster  General ; 


wise,  over  the  name  o 

"The  Government  Ji’ould  Be  Grateful  If  You  U\)Hld 
Shop  Early, 
li’rap  Carefully, 

Address  Plainly,  and 
Mail  Promptly. 

HARRY  S.  NEW, 
Postmaster  General." 


Effective  Work  Being  Done  to  Reduce  Our  Fire  Losses 

j^OT  ONLY  during  the  observance  of  Fire  Pre-  For  three  years  the  National  Fire  Protectic 
vention  Week  but  at  all  times  meml)ers  of  the  Na-  tion  has  been  sending  trained  fire  i)reventioi 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have  two  reasons  into  cities  which  had  a  higher  ner  capita  fin 
in  particular  for  giving  attention  to  practical  methods  the  average  and  which  asked  for  assistance  i 
of  fire  prevention  and  protection.  First,  the  majority  those  losses.  In  fighting  fire  as  the  public  he 
of  retail  stores  are  located  in  the  congested  area  or  fights  disease,  that  is,  by  studying  the  fire 
conflagration  district  in  their  respective  city  or  town,  the  community,  by  drawing  up  a  careful  pk 
Second,  when  fires  do  occur,  probably  more  than  in  recting  them,  and  by  organizing  the  necess 
most  lines  of  business  they  need  to  profit  by  salvage  for  putting  the  program  into  operation,  th< 
work.  The  effect  to  reduce  losses  from  water  damage  engineers  have  aided  eighty  odd  cities  to  cu 
to  merchandise  has  been  adopted  only  by  the  more  waste.  In  most  of  these  there  has  been  a  r 
progressive  fire  departments,  but  largely  through  the  the  ])er  capita  fire  loss  of  from  25-50%,  i 


work  of  the  field  engineers  and  of  the  committee  on  more  than  75%,  and  in  another  case  80%. 
salvaging  operations  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Regular  insjiection  of  the  conflagration  district  by 
Association,  it  is  becoming  more  widespread.  fire  department  officials  with  authority  to  order  hazards 
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THE  LARGEST  SINGLE  INSTALLATION  OF 


ESCALATORS 

IN  THE  WORLD 

HAS  JUST  BEEN  COMPLETED  IN  THE 
NEW  AND  ENLARGED  STORE  OF 

Gimbel  Brothers 

NEW  YORK 


When  an  additional  floor  was  added  to  the  present  building,  and  another  building, 
across  the  street,  was  added  to  the  store  facilities,  the  problem  of  taking  care  of 
the  increased  customer  traffic,  due  to  the  larger  selling  space  available,  became  acute. 

Otis  Engineers  were  called  into  consultation,  and  after  a  complete  survey  of  the 
conditions,  and  from  data  which  they  had  collected  regarding  traffic  conditions  in 
Department  Stores,  they  made  a  report  which  was  accepted  by  Gimbel  Brothers' 
who  then  awarded  a  contract  for 

26  Up  and  Down  Otis  Escalators 

These  Escalators  have  a  total  capacity  of  172,000  passengers  per  hour,  supple¬ 
menting  the  service  already  rendered  by  36  Otis  Elevators. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  building  to  receive  the  Escalators 
and  their  installation  ready  for  service  was  completed  in  the 
record  breaking  time  of  16  weeks,  which  teas  4  weeks  ahead 
of  the  schedule. 

OUR  DATA  AND  SERVICE  IS  AT  YOUR  COMMAND 
Without  obligation  on  your  part. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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corrected,  together  with  the  systematic  development  of 
salvage  work  for  lessening  water  damage,  have  been 
important  results  of  the  field  engineer’s  efforts.  The 
removability,  combustibility  and  damageability  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  display  and  storage  of  stock  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  salvage  covers  and  the  direction 
of  hose  streams  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  damage  to 
merchandise  down  to  a  minimum,  are  covered  in  the 
report  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  committee  on  salvaging  opera¬ 
tions  given  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 


■  Baling  Machine  Offered  at  Bargain 

A  Baling  Machine  is  offered  for  sale  at  half  price 
by  a  member  of  the  Association  in  Montana.  His 
offer  follows: 

We  have  one  Economy  Baling  Machine,  No.  30- W, 
in  perfect  condition,  and  will  dispose  of  it  at  less 
than  half  of  cost. 

Any  of  our  members  who  are  interested  in  this 
offer  are  requested  to  communicate  with  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West 
34th  St.,  New  York. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  «»  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
Well  educated.  Took  special  course  at  University  in  credits, 
accounting  and  some  commercial  law.  Basic  training  as  sales¬ 
man,  followed  by  intensive  training  from  charge  delivery  to 
authorization  and  referred  charges,  collection  letters.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  several  metropolitan  stores.  Progrssive,  alert. 
Age  27.  J-27-1. 

BOOK  BUYER 

Wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  and  English 
literature.  Has  been  buyer  and  merchandiser  of  a  $240,000 
book  department  carrying  college  texts  and  general  publica¬ 
tions;  also  has  cataloging  and  merchandising  experience  and  a 
broad  knowledge  of  publishing  business.  J-27-2. 

FOREIGN  BUREAU  EXECUTIVE 
For  six  years  with  German  and  English  glove  and  hosiery 
manufacturers,  four  years  manager  of  French  retail  store, 
eight  years  with  Commissionaire  in  Paris.  Familiar  with  the 
leading  European  production  markets,  speaking  French  and 
German  fluently,  and  combining  with  his  foreign  trade  experi¬ 
ence  a  good  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  audit  work 
and  accountancy.  Seeks  opportunity  in  established  foreign 
bureau,  or  to  organize  such  an  office.  J-27-3. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Well-rounded  experience  dovering  period  of  twelve  years 
in  several  medium  sized  stores.  Familiar  with  all  branches  of 
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department  store  work,  especially  merchandising.  Has  thoro 
knowledge  of  modern  efficiency  methods,  stock  control, 
over,  merchandise  and  expense  budgets,  and  sales  prc 
Served  all  previous  connections  honorably  and  can  furnishl 
cellent  references.  Age  36.  J-27-4. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  MERCHANDISE  MANAGj 

Varied  experience  with  wholesale  dry  goods  house, 
manufacturer,  and  underwear  manufacturing  concern, 
merchandised  chain  of  service  department  stores  in  east 
finally  became  manager  of  New  England  department 
which  connection  was  severed  for  financial  reasons.  Fai 
with  details  of  up-to-date  store  management.  J-27-5. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Early  experience  with  railroad  company.  For  two  y« 
acted  as  New  York  manager  of  western  store,  buying 
selling  for  both  export  and  import,  textiles,  hardware,  electrii 
appliances  and  miscellany  of  other  articles.  Five  years 
large  eastern  department  store  as  Foreign  Manager.  Op 
seven  buying  offices  abroad  and  had  full  control  of  this  sto 
European  business.  Valuable  knowledge  of  excliange  tra 
and  banking.  J-27-6. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Long  experience  with  large  progressive  store  during  wh 
period  he  assisted  in  developing  and  organizing  purch 
offices  in  ten.  different  foreign  countries.  Executive  man 
of  all  import  operations  and  is  recognized  authority  on  imp 
merchandising  problems  such  as  sources  of  supply,  cusp 
laws  and  regulations,  foreign  finance,  rail  and  steamship  re_ 
lations,  judge  of  merchandise  values,  etc.  etc.  Excellent  re 
erences  including  latest  employer.  J-27-7. 

SERVICE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Thorough  experience  in  all  branches  pertaining  to  ser 
adjustments,  receiving  and  packing  departments.  Good  m 
chandising  background.  Seeks  promising  opportunity.  Age 
J-27-8. 

STYLIST 

Now  with  country’s  leading  group  of  high  class  consu 
fashion  magazines.  This  connection  has  extended  for  nine 
the  young  lady  having  been  manager  of  the  Personal  Sliop. 
Service  of  those  magazines  for  the  past  three  years.  She  wish 
to  capitalize  her  unusual  experience  in  a  larger  field  of  opp 
tunity  and  invites  interviews  with  merchants  who  could  utili 
her  knowledge  of  style,  fashion  tendencies  and  of  mark 
Connection  in  New  York  district  preferred.  J-27-9. 

SALES  PROMOTION  AND  RESEARCH  EXECUTH 

Nine  years’  experience  with  nationally  known  agency  as 
ecutive  in  reasearch  and  marketing.  Has  made  trade  sur 
in  various  manufacturing  fields,  particularly  in  toilet  goods 
textiles,  and  planned  sales  promotion  campaigns.  Woman  \ 
good  educational  background.  J-27-10. 


Stores  Warned  Against  Cashing  Checks 
for  Handkerchief  Salesman 

Another  bad  check  passer  for  whom  mercha 
should  be  on  the  lookout  has  been  repxtrted  by  a  sto 
in  Indiana.  This  man  uses  the  name,  W.  Kerr,  and 
presents  himself  as  a  salesman  for  the  M.  &  K.  Hz 
kerchief  Manufacturers,  131  Spring  St.,  New  Yor 
He  asks  buyers  or  others  in  the  store  to  cash  his  che 
with  the  statement,  in  this  case,  that  his  wife  has  ji 
recovered  from  an  operation  in  a  Pittsburgh  hospit 
and  that  he  is  bringing  her  to  the  Indiana  city  to  Hi) 

Kerr  is  described  as  follows:  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height; 
weight  around  135  pxiunds;  age  apparently  38  or  4<). 

The  M.  &  K  Handkerchief  Manufacturers  advise  uii' 
that  this  man  is  not  in  their  employ. 


